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EDITORIAL. 





Rebate Sales. 


WHATEVER the feeling of jobbers in proprietary articles 
may be respecting the advisability of adopting a special 
mode of doing business with these goods, retail dealers do 
not appear to favor the project. We have received during 
the past month the names of many hundred pharmacists 
in Western and Southern States who object to the rebate 
plan and urge areturn to former business customs. Thus 
far the project seems to have originated with the jobbing 
trade a means for their own protection, and the first im- 
portant result has been a rise in the price charged by the 
manufacturers to cover the rebate. 

There is another view of the question which we have not 
seen commented upon and which may considerably affect 
the success of the scheme ; viz.: as we understand the re- 
bate plan, it only binds the dealer who agrees to its pro- 
visions, but does not bind the manufacturer. In other 
words, if the jobber who signs a rebate contract sells the 
goods for less than the established price, he fails to get 
the rebate on a//his sales. There is, however, no recourse 
for him against the manufacturer who sells for less than 
the list price to a jobber who declines to adopt the rebate 
plan or to a retail dealer who is able to purchase in large 
quantities of first hands. Much of the underselling, in 

roprietary articles, has been done, in cities, by the large 
ancy-goods houses or the so-called ‘‘ bazars,” where the 
low prices at which goods are sold are only possible when 
the lowest rates are obtained in purchasing, and where 


large sales justify a small profit on the single article. In 
order to make the rebate plan successful, its originators will 
be obliged to invent some method which will prevent the 
manufacturers from underselling their own established 
prices, or else the jobbers who adopt the rebate system will 
more than ever suffer from competition on the part of those 
who can buy and sell cheaper than they. 





Pharmaceutical Meetings. 


THE season for Pharmaceutical Conventions culminates 
with the meeting of the National Association at Niagara 
Falls in September, and there is every promise that the 
occasion will be one of the notable events in the history 
of pharmacy in this country. 

Much activity has lately been shown in the organi- 
zation of State and local societies, and in the enactment 
of laws regulating the practice of pharmacy, and the 





result of such organization is very likely to be shown in 
the attendance at the meetings of the central association 
and in the nature of the business transacted. It may 
require some effort on the part of those chiefly interested 
in the welfare of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion to prevent the time devoted to its meetings being 
too largely monopolized, in the future, by mere association 
business at the expense of scientific matters; and in 
securing a sufficient supply of valuable papers on scien- 
tific subjects to render the meetings attractive and profit- 
able. The organization of so many local societies will tend 
to lessen the number of papers offered at the meetings of 
the national society, unless care is taken to give a reason- 
able amount of attention to a// that may hereafter be pre- 
sented, The labors of a well organized committee may 
prevent much waste of time by the adoption of a settled 
order of business, but it is well known that some of the 
most interesting features of a meeting are such matters as 
come more or less spontaneously before it and are not pro 
vided for in the committee’s schedule. 





Patent Medicines in France and Belgium 


THE Chemists’ Journal gives an account of a movement 
in France and Belgium to limit the general sale of pro- 
prietary medicines, which is already interfering to a con- 
siderable extent with the profits of qualified physicians. 
The Journal says: ‘‘ The agitation has been set on foot by 
the Association Générale des Médicins de France, who have 
influenced their brethren who form part of the local com- 
mittees of inspection. The Secretary of the Association 
Médicale, Dr. Martineau, in the last annual report, appeals 
to his colleagues, who belong to these inspection com- 
mittees, to warn all pharmacists in their districts that 
they will treat as secret remedies, forbidden to be sold 
by law, every specialty, whosoever may be the inventor or 
proprietor, that is advertised in any way, even by show 
cards and labels, as being sold by any of the pharmacists 
within their jurisdiction ; the sale of medicaments recom- 
mended for particular diseases being considered as coming 
under the head of the illegal practice of medicine. In Bel- 
gium, several prosecutions of pharmacists for this supposed 
offence have taken place and failed, but in France, the 
action of the medical men has as yet only extended to 
warnings. 

‘The editor of the Réfertoire de Pharmacie protests ener- 
getically against these measures, and reminds the inspec- 
tors that their duties are simply confined to seeing that all 
medicaments are of good quality and properly prepared, 
and to report cases of the illegal practice of pharmacy, but 
not of medicine, which belongs to the executive.” 





Correction. 

A CORRESPONDENT has kindly called our attention to an 
erroneous statement made in our last issue, respecting the 
unofficinal character of lactic acid. The mistake had al- 
ready been recognized after the Journal had gone to press 
and can only be explained on the ground of its having been 
a failure of memory due to inattention and excessively hot 





weather. 
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(OricinaL ComMMUNICATION. } 


The Physiological Action of Astragalus Mollissimus, 
One of the “ Loco” or Crazy Weeds of the West. 


BY ISAAC OTT, M.D. 


THE Agricultural Department at Washington has been 
endeavoring to ascertain what plants have caused destruc- 
tion among the horses and cattle inthe West. Those usu- 
ally designated by observers have been the Oxytropis Lam- 
berti, Astragalus mollissimus, and Sophoria sericea. The 
latter has been proved to be poisonous, and I propose to 
show in this paper that Astragalus mollissimus also is. 
The animals usually eat these plants at the time when 
grass is not abundant; and when they have tasted of it, 
they leave the sweetest grasses in order to eat ‘‘ loco” 
weeds. When the animals have eaten these weeds, they first 
begin to lose flesh ; have general lassitude, impaired vision; 
become vicious and unmanageable, with loss of strength. 
In approaching small objects, they leap into the air, and 
horses have frequently died during these paroxysms from 
falling backward, The time required for these weeds to 
netted fatal varies from three to four days; whilst others 
inger a yearor more. Horses are more affected than cat- 
tle or sheep. Other observers state that no differences ex- 
ist. It is held by some that the animal suffers not so much 
from direct poisoning as from the lack of nutritive mate- 
rials, as food and water. 

Drs. F. Eckert, Mosher, and Hudnutt, of Kinsley, Kan- 
sas, report the symptoms as follows: ‘‘ The plant is found 
growing in an isolated condition, seldom growing profusely 
enough in one place to be observable; poor, clayey, up- 
land soil seems to favorits spread. It is a perennial, keep- 
ing its green foliage in winter, and from this reason obnox- 
ious, because enticing the animal to crop only the green 
verdure which is to be found among the short, tawny buf- 
falo grass in winter. When once partaken of, the mischief 
seems to be started by imparting an exhilarating, intoxicat- 
ing effect, which will tempt the animal to partake anew, 
and in a short time it will have such a craving for the 
plant that it will desert its grazing grounds and wander 
around in search of the plant, subsisting alone on it appa- 
rently, and resisting the cravings of thirst for some days; 
sometimes will madly plunge into the water to drink when 
it does reach it. A horse will never contract the habit in 
summer time when on green grass, even if the ‘‘loco” 
er plentifully. The full effects upon the system of the 

orse are as follows :— 

1. A small amount of exercise will produce profuse 
sweating. 

2. The animal, when ‘shying’ at an object, is very lia- 
ble to rear up and fall backwards. 

3. Astroke or sometimes even a touch about the head 
seems to rouse the disorder, which is immediately mani- 
fested by struggles and general frenzy. 

4. While being ridden, when that is possible, the animal 
steps very high, as though walking over obstacles, and the 
slightest thing in the road, as a stick, piece of rope, or 
wagon-rut, will be magnified into an apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty, and it is ludicrous to see the animal 
jump, as if leaping over a ditch, to get over them. 

5. The animal seems to lose all power of reasoning or of 
co-ordination ; will walk into a ditch or bank instead of 
around it; will walk sometimes backward when apparently 
trying to get forward. 

The animal sometimes stands with head lowered, seem- 
ingly asleep or indifferent to its surroundings. 

Cattle are similarly affected, but it is seldom that one 
acquires the habit of eating the plant.” 

Through the kindness of Dr. F. Eckert, of Kinsley, 
Kansas, I was supplied with this plant; in fact, except for 
his liberal spirit and energy in supplying me with material, 
no experiments could have been made. 

I wish also to state that the botanical determination of 
this plant was made by the distinguished botanist, Prof. 
T. C. Porter, of La Fayette College, to whom I wish to ex- 
press my best thanks. 





The infusion used in these experiments was made as fol- 
lows :— 

The plant was placed in 80 percent alcohol. This so- 
lution was evaporated to a soft-solid consistence, and this 
residue treated with water containing a little acetic acid ; 
filtered ; the acidulated filtrate evaporated so that each 
ounce of the infusion corresponds to an ounce of the plant. 

This method was suggested by Mr. H. B. Parsons, of the 
Department of Agriculture. In this paper I propose to 
give only a preliminary report of results reached so far. 
The plant is now being worked up by a very able chemist, 
who will furnish me with the active principle, when I hope 
to make more experiments on this subject. The syringe 
employed in the experiments was the ordinary one for hy- 
podermic use. 


General Action, 


EXPERIMENT I.—Frog received at 3.40 P.M. two sy- 
ringefuls of infus. Astrag. moll. subcutaneously; 4 P.M., in- 
ability to hop about, pupils dilated, want of voluntary 
power in the extremities, some diminution of sensibility ; 
5.10 P.M., pupil less dilated, general condition slightly bet- 
ter; 8.5 P.M., voluntary motion impaired, sensibility bet- 
ter, can move when pinched ; next morning at 8.30 A.M., 
pupil still dilated, can hop about feebly, tetanus present. 
Recovered during the day. 

EXPERIMENT 2.—Frog received subcutaneously three sy- 
ringefuls of infus. of Astrag. at5.22P.M. 5.37 P.M., loss of 
voluntary power, pupil dilated, want of feeling, tetanus 
present. 6.13 P.M., complete loss of sensation and mo- 
tion. 7P.M., dead; heart-beat fourteen per minute, and 
very feeble; motor nerves slightly irritable. 

EXPERIMENT 3.—Rabbit received at 1.20 P.M. eight 
cubic centimetres of infus. Astrvag. subcutaneously : sits 
still, pupil dilated. 1.30 P.M., lies on his belly, with feet 
under him; often changes the position of his feet. 1.38 
P.M., frequent respiration. 5 P.M., same condition. 5.20 
P.M., four cubic centimeters of infus. Astrag. by the jugu- 
lar ; arrest of respiration ; heart feeble ; ventricle beats. 
occasionally ; auricle beating more frequently—death, 

EXPERIMENT 5.—Cat received subcutaneously about 
four cubic centimetres of infus. Astrag. at I P.M. ; moves 
about ; pupils dilated ; inco-ordination, especially of the 
muscles of the neck; falls to one side on moving about; 
vomits. At 1.15 P.M., circular movement to the left of the 
whole body; sinks down on the anterior extremities at 
times. 1.17 P.M., difficult jerking inspiration; heart-beat 
irregular, weak, and slow; seems in a stupor; strong pinch- 
ing of the tail has no effect in arousing the animal. 1.18 
P.M., Saliva flowing. 1.40 P.M., totters about ; fetching, 
labored respiration; heart very feeble ; pupils contracted, 
due to excess of carbonic anhydride in the blood. 2 P.M., 
respiratory pauses: Cheyne-Stokes variety; cannot stand 
on feet ; heart-beat 120 per minute, irregular ; animal can- 
not see on account of want of perceptive power. After 
this period the apimal began to gradually recover till 7 P.m.; 
totters when walking; pupils dilated; strong pinching of 
the ears is without any effect. Next day, nearly recov- 
ered ; pupils remained dilated for some days. 

This plant, when it kills, does so mainly by an action on 
the heart. In cold-blooded animals, it produces loss of 
voluntary motor power, diminution of sensibility, want of 
co-ordination, dilatation of the pupils, and, in some cases, 
tetanus. If the drug is pushed, the heart is also arrested. 
In warm-blooded animals, it causes impairment of volun- 
tary motor power; complete loss of sensibility; want of 
co-ordination; salivation; dilatation of the pupil; labored res- 
piration, and cardiacarrest. It also causes circular move- 
ments, and occasionally a disposition in cats to walk back- 
ward. It produces a stupor, and, in large doses, a want 
of ability to see objects, due partly to the dilated pupil 
and partly to the want of response in the brain itself. 
This state of affairs explains the similar movements in 
horses of moving backward and ‘‘shying ” at objects, for 
here the dilated pupil prevents them from seeing near ob- 
jects distinctly, and the action of the drug on the brain as- 
sists in producing this state of affairs. 
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Action on the Motor Nerves. 


EXPERIMENT 6.—Frog received at 11.30 A.M., two sy- 
ringefuls of the infus. Astrag. subcutaneously; 11.40 A.M., 
loss of voluntary power over the anterior extremities; 11.45 
A.M., loss of voluntary power over all the extremities; 12 M. ; 
tetanus present, limbs extended; 12.10 P M., muscular 
twitchings, sensibility to pinching greatly reduced; 12.55 
p.M., another syringeful introduced subcutaneously ; 2 52 
Pp M., death; motor nerves irritable at one hundred and 
sixty millimetres of Du Bois’ coil; heart-beat, eight per 
minute. 

This experiment demonstrates that it does not paralyze 
the irritability of the motor nerves, but reduces it to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Sensory Nerves. 


EXPERIMENT 7.—Frog had his right posterior extremity 
ligatured, excepting the sciatic nerve ; received subcutane- 
ously four syringefuls of infus Astrag. at 1.20 P.M.; para- 
lyzed considerably in voluntary power; considerable want of 
sensibility at 3.30 P.M., in both posterior extremities. 

EXPERIMENT 8.—Frog at 12 35 P.M. his right leg liga- 
tured except the sciatic, receiving subcutaneously three 
syringefuls of infus. Astrag.; 12.48 P.M., unable to move, 
lies with limbs extended. Upon pinching tetanus ensues; 1.0 
P.M. no difference in sensibility in both post. extremities. 
The sensibility is diminished 3 P.M.; throwing him on his 
back causes movement; pinching produces no movement, 
but the application of sulphuric acid to feet does; death 
during the evening, found so at 9 P.M.; sciatic of ligatured 





Fic. 1.—The highest curve shows the slowing effect on the heart. The second curve shows 


the delirium cordis. 
leg irritable at one hundred millimetres Du Bois’ coil, the 
sciatic of poisoned side irritable at zero; heart beating ten 
per minute. 

EXPERIMENT 9.—Frog, abdominal aorta and viscera in 
front of it ligatured, a syringeful of infus. Astrag. subcu- 
taneously under the skin of the lower jaw, at 7.25 P.M. 
7.50 P.M., the diminution of sensibility in both posterior 
extremities is equal to that in the anterior; tetanus present. 
8 P.M., complete loss of sensation and voluntary motion, 
heart beating very slowly and feebly. 

All these experiments prove that the loss of sensibility is 
not in the termination of the sensory nerves, but in the 
central sensory ganglia. 


Action on the Spinal Cord. 

EXPERIMENT 10.—Frog received on a previous day two 
syringefuls of the infus Astrag.; next day tetanus was 
present, section of cord at its upper end, The tetanus 
was still present, showing that the tetanic action is spinal 
in its origin. 

Action on the Circulation. 


In these experiments I used rabbits. The carotid was 
attached to Ludwig’s kymographion The drug was in- 
jected into the circulation through the jugular. 

EXPERIMENT 11.—Rabbit. 


Time. Pulse. Pressure. 
I. 0.0 P.M. 75 93 
x. S05. ** 


69 (4 cc. infus. Astrag.) 98 
i: ag0. ** 66 +o) 





The lowest line is the second line. 





Time. Pulse. Pressure. 
I, 3.0 P.M. 65 (4 cc. infus, Astrag.) 104 
1.4.0 ‘ 62 92 
i. 5.0 ‘* 68 g2 
1.10.0 ‘* 68 96 
1.300 ‘ 66 95 
1.33.0 “* 15 94 seecurve. 


2.60; “ 58 84 

In this experiment the vagus was tested at 2 P.M. and 
found active. 

In this experiment was seen a great arhythmia of the 
heart’s action, which I have seen in experiments by Dr. J. 
M. Murray with aconitia, and in my own with Lycoctonia. 
Here the heart runs alternately fast and slow. 


EXPERIMENT 12.—Rabbit. 


Time. Pulse. Pressure. 
I. 10 P.M. 76 116 
Infus. Astrag. 4 cc. 
a2 2:56) ** 68 100 
I. 3.15 ‘ 77 96 
I. 4.15 ‘* 70 110 
Infus. Astrag. 4 cc. 
I. 5.30 ‘ 62 104 
1. 8.30 ‘ 68 II4 
tT. Sing “* Infus. Digitalis 4 cc. 
1. 9.45 ‘* 55 120 
T.17.45° ‘** 68 116 
1.30.15 ‘*° Infus. Astrag. 4 cc. 
1.33.15 ‘* 64 110 
1.38.15 P.M. 64 84 
1.38. 0 Infus. Astrag. 
1.38.30 ‘* 46 68 
1.38.45 Infus. Digit., 4 cc. 
1.41.0 ‘ 48 80 


2 P.M., death. 

As is seen by an examination of the 
above experiments, the infusion lowers 
the rate of the heart-beat, and tempo- 
rarily increases the arterial tension, after 
which it falls The pneumogastrics are 
not paralyzed by it. 

The infusion of digitalis was seen to 
temporarily improve the arterial tension 
when falling. The diminution of sensi- 
bility by this drug and its slowing action 
on the heart show that it would be an 
important medicinal agent. Like aconite, 
it lowers the frequency and force of the heart; but, unlike 
it, does not greatly affect the arterial tension. Its action on 
the salivary glands is to increase their activity. 

The active principle of this plant is also a powerful my- 
driatic, like atropine or its congeners. As to the antidotes 
for this agent, they must be addressed to counteracting the 
effect of the drug on the heart and on the nervous system. 
The action of this plant may be formulated as follows: 

1. It decreases the irritability of the motor nerves, 

2. Greatly affects the sensory ganglia of the central 
nervous system, preventing them from readily receiving 
impressions. 

3. Has a spinal tetanic action. 

4. Kills mainly by arrest of the heart. 

5. Increases the salivary secretion. 

6. Has a stupefying action on the brain. 

7. Reduces the cardiac force and frequency. 

8. Temporarily increases arterial tension, but finally de- 
creases it. 

g. It greatly dilates the pupil. 


Easton, Pa. 


Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, of New York, has disposed 
of his drug store (the purchaser being Dr. Wm. Metten- 
heimer), for the purpose of being able to devote his whole 
time to the duties of his office, as Chemical Analyst to the 
State Board of Health of New York. 
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Alcoholometric Chart.* 
BY A. B. LYONS, M.D. 


THE table of corrections for temperature which usually 
accompanies the alcoholometer, or is affixed to it, is so in- 
complete and, in fact, so inaccurate, that I have drawn up 
the accompanying chart, which I have found, for my own 
use, extremely convenient and useful. The data from 
which it is constructed are taken from the elaborate tables 
of Guy Lussac. The chart, however, I find much more 
convenient for reference, because, while it is equally com- 
prehensive and accurate, it is more compact in form, and 
presents the facts to the eye in such a way that they can 
be taken in, as it were, ata glance. The integral correc- 
tions on the chart are represented by irregular curved lines, 
like the isothermal lines on some maps. The perpendicu- 
lar line in the centre, at 60° F., is, of course, that on 
which the reading of the alcoholometer is to be taken 
without correction. If the alcoholometer indicates 557, 
at a temperature of 70° F., the correction to be made 
is — 2°, and the true strength, at the standard temperature 
of 60° F., is 53%. This is found from the chart by follow- 
ing to their intersection the lines marked respectively 557 
(at the sides of the chart) and 70° (at the top or bottom). 
The point of intersection falls exactly on the line of cor- 
rection marked — 2. 

Suppose the reading of the instrument to have been again 
55%, but the temperature to be 47° F._ The intersection of 
the lines falls now midway between the lines of correction 
marked + 2 and + 3. The correction is, therefore, 

+ 24%, and the corrected reading 574%. 

In absence of an alcoholometer, the specific gravity of 
the spirit may be taken, either by the hydrometer or the 
specific gravity bottle, noting the temperature, without at- 
tempting to bring it to the usual standard of 60°F. Sup- 
pose the specific gravity to be .935, temperature 81° F. 
Referring to the chart, it is seen from the column at the 
right, marked specific gravity, that the alcoholometer 
would give a reading of 50%, scant. The temperature cor- 
rection is — 4 8%, and the spisit therefore contains, at 
60° F., 45 2% by volume of absolute alcohol. 

If it isrequired to find the percentage of absolute alcohol, 
at the temperature at which the observation is made, re- 
course is had to the lines which cross the chart diagonally. 
In the example just given, the intersection of the perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines falls exactly on the diagonal 
line marked 45%, which is, therefore, the corrected reading. 
If the intersection fall between two of these diagonal lines, 
it will be best to take the correction from the nearest diag- 
onal, reading, for this correction, the amount of divergence 
at the temperature in question from the horizontal line 
crossed at 60° F. 

An example will explain the modus operandi, which is, 
in fact, sufficiently simple. Specific gravity .886, tempera- 
ture 75°F. The lines intersect at a point nearest the 
diagonal marked 70%. This diagonal, at 75° F., has di- 
verged 3.2% by the chart, from the horizontal (70%) which 
it crosses on the central line, 60°F. As the temperature 
is above 60° F., the correction is, of course, subtractive, 
and the spirit contains 72 — 3.2 = 68.8% by volume of ab- 
solute alcohol, at 75° F. 

To render the chart more complete, I have added, also, 
columns at the right, in which, the volume per cent. being 
known, the weight per cent. of absolute alcohol, or the vol- 
ume per cent. of commercial alcohol may be found by sim- 
ple inspection. In the example just given, the spirit con- 
tains, at 60° F., 72 — 2.7 = 69.3% by volume of absolute 
alcohol. This is equivalent, as will be seen by reference 
to the chart, to 62% by weight of absolute alcohol, and to 
73.5% by volume of commercial alcohol. To prepare from 
commercial alcohol a spirit of the same strength, we might 
take 73.5 measures of common alcohol (of full strength), 
and add enough water to make the whole fill one hundred 
measures. The result would be inaccurate, however, ow- 
ing to the elevation of temperature that always takes place 





* See Frontispiece. 


in mixing alcohol with water, and where any approach to 
exactness was required, it would be necessary to cool the 
mixture, or take its temperature, and make the proper cor- 
rection for expansion from data taken from the chart or 
otherwise. The chart, however, gives the data for a sim- 
pler process for arriving at the desired end. In'the col- 
umn headed ‘‘ condensation,” there are figures showing the 
amount of water over and above the proper supplementary 
volume contained in spirit of different strengths. Commer- 
cial alcohol, we find, contains already 1.32 volumes in 
every hundred that has disappeared, as we may say, by con- 
densation ; 7. ¢., 100 volumes contain 94 volumes of abso- 
lute alcohol, and 7.32 volumes (instead of the supplemen- 
tary six volumes) of water. 

In the problem before us the mixture is to contain 73.5 
volumes of commercial alcohol ; while it is to be made up 
also of 69.3 volumes of absolute alcohol and 30.7 + 3.4 = 
34.1 volumes of water, both measured at 60°F. 30.7 is 
the supplement of 69.3, and 3.4 is taken from the chart, as 
the nearest figure, by interpolation. The 73.5 volumes of 
common alcohol contain 73.5 + .0732 = 5.38 volumes of 
water. Subtracting this from the total amount of water in 
the mixture, we have 34.1 — 5 38 = 28.72 volumes as the 
quantity of water that should be mixed with the common 
alcohol. 

It will be seen that a great variety of problems may be 
solved by the data given in the chart; but I have endea- 
vored so to arrange the various parts that its principal uses 
shall be obvious at a glance, and that each part shall be en- 
tirely independent of and not obscured by any other. In- 
cidentally, it affords a convenient scale of comparison for 
the two thermometric scales in most common use. But its 
primary and most important use is to give, at a glance, the 
true temperature corrections to be applied to the readings 
of the ordinary alcoholometer or hydrometer. 

Derroit, MicHiGan, 


A Constant Level Water-Bath. 
BY FR, SCHIMMEL, 


A RESERVOIR A of any desired capacity, filled with water 
and securely stoppered, is placed in a situation somewhat 
higher than the water-bath. From near its bottom pro- 
jects a glass tube a, of about 7 mm. (about & inch) bore, 
which is curved and is fitted into the cover of the water-bath. 
At a place corresponding to the line at which it is desired 
to maintain the level in the water-bath, a round hole 4, cor- 








Schimmel’s Constant Level Water-bath. 


responding to the full bore, is blown into the glass tube. 
As soon as the liquid in the water-bath sinks below the 
level of the hole 4, air enters the reservoir, and water runs 
into the bath until the hole is below the level. The dis- 
tance between the topand bottom of the outline of the hole 
is so small that only a small amount of water runs into the 
water-bath at a time, and the constant boiling of the water 
is not interfered with. 

The apparatus may be varied by using a separate tube 
entering the neck of the reservoir for the admission of air, 
and another (fitted to an outlet near the bottom) for the 





flow of water.—Dingler’s Pol. Journ., 244, 150. 
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Self-Education for Young Pharmacists.* 
BY PROF. P. W. BEDFORD. 


‘‘SELF-EDUCATION for young pharmacists—how can it 
best be accomplished, and what course of instruction is 
best adapted for this purpose ?” 

The large majority of young men who are to be the fu- 
ture dispensers of medicine, are not those who have taken 
advantage of the course of instruction offered by the sev- 
eral colleges of pharmacy which are now established in the 
several sections of our Union. They are mainly young 
men who have entered the stores primarily for the sake 
of employment for remuneration. In very many cases, 
they have great lack of sufficient education to adapt them 
for the responsibilities of the higher branches of the busi- 
ness, and yet having been in and about the store for a few 
years, they have become familiar, not only with the rou- 
tine of the manual labor for which they were first em- 
ployed, but daily observation has made them acquainted 
with the appearance and peculiarities of many of the 
drugs and chemicals they see about the store, but circum- 
stances frequently occur by which their observation and 
slight knowledge is put to use by the employer. As time 
passes on, the lad, if intelligent and otherwise satisfactory, 
is by the employer requested to assume more responsible 
duties, and frequently the opportunity for him to make the 
right start in some other business or trade has gone by, 
and at the age of eighteen or twenty he finds himself too 
old to begin again at the foot of the ladder, to learn some 
business that to him has more attraction, and he cannot 
perhaps afford to temporarily relinquish the compensation 
for less lucrative employment. 

In my extensive experience with young men who are 
growing up in the business, I can safely assert that the 
majority of them enter the business rather by accident than 
design, that the majority have left school without the pro- 
per amount of education, and that they stay in it for the 
present monetary value of their services. 

There are thousands of such young men throughout our 
land; many of them feel that they cannot afford to go to those 
cities where colleges of pharmacy are established, in order 
to secure the advantages offered by such systematic instruc- 
tion. Yet just heve let me say that again my experience 
and observation justify me in asserting that the majority 
of those who have sufficient ambition and determination 
to secure a college of pharmacy course are the men who 
are the most successful and eminent in their calling. 

It may not be amiss to insert some statistics which show 
the value of the course of instruction of the colleges of 
pharmacy, and the number of those who have in the past 
availed themselves of such privileges. While it is not 
possible at present to obtain correct statistics as to the 
number of those who have attended college lectures, my own 
knowledge and the records of the New York College of 





Pharmacy enable me to say that in the past the number | 
of students who have attended lectures, has been three | 


times as many as the graduates, that is, heretofore the 
number that applied for examination and graduated was 
scarcely more than one-third the number of the students that 
paid for instruction. During the past few years, the num- 
ber of graduates is much larger in proportion, and prob- 
ably the present ratio is about one-half. 

The action taken in so many States in our Union to- 
ward enacting pharmacy laws, makes it absolutely neces- 
sary that the future pharmacist must be better trained and 


better fitted for his responsible duties than he could be | 


under the lax laws that permit any man, however ignorant 
and incompetent, to open a drug store, and dispense drugs 
and medicines to the public. 

To the young men now in drug stores, who feel their 
need of more light as to how they may better acquaint 
themselves with the drugs and medicines they handle, how 
they may learn to properly prepare and dispense medicines, 
my further remarks will be addressed. 





* Paper read at the meeting of the New York State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, at Albany. 


| of a test-tube, make a small quantity. 


Presuming that you have or can secure the privilege, let 
me advise you to take from one-half to one hour, or even 
more if possible, twice a day for study. This must be done 
systematically and conscientiously. 

The aids to the work must be a few books, which will 
be designated, and your employer or one of the older 
clerks. Your employer should be interested in the matter, 
and, if you are prudent, you will secure his hearty co-op- 
eration. 

As to books for study which should be accessible at 
all times, the following are recommended, those with the 
star being absolutely necessary, and all the others extremely 
desirable. 

* Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

* National Dispensatory, by Stillé and Maisch. 

Organic Materia Medica, by Prof. J. M. Maisch. 

Pharmacographia, by Fliickiger and Hanbury. 

* Wood’s Text-book of Botany. 

* Gray’s Lessons in Botany. 

Cooke’s Structural Botany. 

* Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy. 

_* United States Pharmacopeeia. 
sion. 

Prescription Writing, by M. D. Mann, M.D. (which will 
be ready by September). 

Tanner’s Memoranda of Poisons. 

Most of these are or should be in every pharmaceutical 
establishment, and while other books might be named of 
great value for reference, the above should be the choice 
for study. If the student expects to attend a College of 
Pharmacy course, it would be well to give Gray’s Lessons 
the preference, as that is the one usually adopted by those 
institutions, although Wood’s is the simpler and better one 
for the student. 

Now as to what course of study should be pursued, and 
how to divide the time advantageously between the several 
departments of the proposed course. 

Daily duties require that a considerable variety of drugs 
shall be handled in the numerous sales that are made. 
Each day take some one drug, select a specimen of it, 
take the National Dispensatory and read what that work says 
about it. Suppose it be cloves that the student selects. 
On taking up the Dispensatory, he finds the officinal name 
and‘the definition: the unexpanded flowers of Caryophyllus 
aromaticus. Nat. ord., Myrtacee. Then its origin, and 
he refreshes his memory on geography as he locates its 
habitat. Its collection and description fallows, and as he 
reads the description, he compares the actual appearance 
with the printed words. A pocket lens may here be used 
to advantage, as an aid in observing the minute details of 
clove structure. Then follows some information about 
other parts of the plant used for the manufacture of oil, or to 
adulterate the powder, the officinal preparations into which 
cloves enter as an ingredient, and lastly its medical action 
and uses. 

Now, if the student would have the facts indelibly im- 
pressed on his mind, he will, if it be his own book, under- 
line the most prominent facts or information as he reads 
and examines the article, and then or afterwards enter in 
a goodly-sized memorandum book the salient points under 
each of the heads named. 

If the substance be a chemical, he takes a fair sample; 
in this case, it may be bicarbonate of sodium, and with his 
Dispensatory he will also take Attfield’s Chemistry. It is 
to be supposed that he is also reading chemistry and ex- 
perimenting as he goes, but to this we will refer later. 
Both the books alluded to tell him the process by which 
this salt is made, and, if he chooses, he can, on the scale 
It will be quite 
sufficient to impress upon his mind the process. As this 
is going on, he reads what impurities may be present, how 
they occur, how they can be removed, and with some that 
is in stock he experiments as to purity, solubility, and iden- 
tity. 

if it be some preparation of the Pharmacopeeia, he takes 
that book, reads over carefully the formula by which it is 
made, and then the Dispensatory, and the comments there 
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made will frequently throw much light on the more curtly 
stated formula of the Pharmacopeeia. If it be a chemi- 
cal preparation, consult at the same time Attfield’s Chem- 
istry, and frequently that will give additional information 
and an experimental formula by which it can be made on 
a small scale. In your note-book put a few prominent 
points about the preparation, which may embrace some- 
thing like this example: 

‘‘Aqua ammoniz: a ten per cent solution of ammonia 
gas; NHs3:17: sp. gr. 0.959; a pungent alkaline liquid; 
should be free from foreign odor, give no precipitates 
with lime water (carbonic acid), nor with tests for sul- 
phates, chlorides, calcium, or metals. 

The great thing, however, I would insist upon in the 
case of my young constituents is, that each and every pos- 
sible article be made by the student himself, and that small 
samples of chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations that 
are in stock be tested by the methods given inthe Pharma- 
copeeia. 

At a recent lecture the writer made before a class of 
students, in a test-tube, nearly all the important chemical 
preparations of mercury, sulphate, yellow sulphate, mer- 
curic chloride, mercurous chloride, nitrate, red oxide, 
black oxide, yellow oxide, black and yellow sulphuret, 
ammoniated mercury, and red iodide. This is only an il- 
lustration of how simply and readily all these articles 
can be produced on the small scale of a test-tube experi- 
ment, and such information is worth far more than hours 
of study devoted to endeavoring to cram the brain by the 
routine of reading. No amount of reading can fix in the 
mind the facts of chemistry and pharmacy that can better 
be obtained by a few simple and inexpensive experiments. 

As yet, I have said nothing about botany, save to men- 
tion the names of text-books. A text-book, a pocket lens, 
a stout jack-knife or a small trowel, a tin box, a walk in 
the fields or woods are the requisites. The careful dissec- 
tion of the plant, comparing observation with printed de- 
scription, will soon give you the ground work of botanical 
science, and the repetition and extension of scope and sub- 
ject will make you an expert if you choose to follow it up. 
It is the best recreation to one who is otherwise closely 
confined, and the knowledge ot botany is the main struc- 
ture to a thorough understanding of materia medica. 

The acquirement of pharmaceutical manipulation, the 
neat and rapid yet accurate preparation of those articles 
that are required by the physician’s prescription, is an art 
that comes by observation, practice, and the search of cur- 
rent pharmaceutical literature. Parrish’s Pharmacy is 
named as the special text-book in this department, and 
none other that I have yet seen is equal to it. The best 
aid to this is a willing and competent employer or older 
clerk, and see to it that you are willing to give time and 
patience to master each detail. 

To aid you in a knowlege of the peculiarities of prescrip- 
tion writing, many of the abbreviations, etc., as well as to 
have a succint tabulated list of the preparations of drugs, 
their doses in a handy, portable form, I warmly commend 
the study of Mann’s Prescription Writing, and a longer and 
fuller list of abbreviations will be found in Parrish’s Phar- 
macy. A similar handy volume will give you the most de- 
sirable information relative to poisons and dangerous drugs 
and chemicals, their antidotes, treatment, etc. I refer to 
Tanner’s Memoranda of Poisons. 

Having now alluded as fully as I should in a paper of 
this kind to the several branches which constitute our pro- 
fession—botany, materia medica, chemistry, and pharmacy 
—it yet remains for me to say that, where the student finds 
himself so located that he is not alone in his desire to study 
more and systematically about the things of his calling, he 
should endeavor to induce other congenial friends to join 
him to meet together occasionally, and by together making 
experiments and by questioning each other in turn, they 
may mutually be an advantage. 

If it be possible in any surburban town, remote from 
cities where colleges of pharmacy are located, to organize 
a class among the stay-at-homes, and they can find among 
their employers those who are competent and willing to 











give an evening for occasional instruction, then it cannot 
fail to benefit both employers and clerks. Such an organ- 
ization was effected a few winters ago in Saratoga Springs, 
and as a result I know that every attendant was benefited, 
and among these young men I can recall some of the best 
among the graduates and students of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 

My remarks have been addressed to young men who de- 
sire self-instruction, yet I believe I will give them the best 
advice if I say that, after this course of self-instruction, 
the very best thing you can do is to make an effort to at- 
tend a College of Pharmacy. The systematic instruction 
there afforded will be the more appreciated and quickly 
apprehended, and prove the more serviceable because the 
diploma of a college of pharmacy is a guarantee to any 


| community where you may locate that you have given study 


to your calling, and are deemed proficient by those who 
are qualified to judge; while, if you are a stranger, it might 
take a long while to inspire the same confidence and com- 
mand the respect that a college diploma always carries with 
it. 


Peculiar Behavior of Hydrochlorate of Quinine. 


Dr. Vutpius had his attention drawn to a peculiar 
retardation of the reaction between hydrochlorate of qui- 
nine and nitrate of silver, and found on further examina- 
tion that no precipitate of chloride of silver was formed if 
the solutions were mixed under certain precautions. 

In the first place, both solutions must be considerably 
diluted, and care must be taken that the nitrate of silver 
solution shall, at no time, accumulate in any one place in 
the mixture. If this is the case—as, for instance, if a drop 
of the silver solution be allowed to run down the edge of 
the vessel into the quinine solution without the latter being 
stirred—the usual precipitate of chloride of silver will 
make its appearance, and though this precipitate may be 
almost rendered invisible by brisk agitation, yet it cannot 
be entirely redissolved. But, if to fifty grams of a one-per- 
cent solution of hydrochlorate of quinine, kept in constant 
rotary motion, a one-per-cent solution of nitrate of silver be 
added gradually and in drops, it will require more than 
ten grams of the latter before a decided precipitate will 
make its apearance. It would, therefore, seem as if the 
quinine salt could form, at least in the beginning, a double 
salt with silver. There appears to be, also, a difference 
between the various alkaloids as to their capability of form- 
ing thisdoublesalt, a solution of hydrochlorate of morphine, 
for instance, producing under similar conditions, an in- 
stantaneous precipitate of chloride of silver.—Arch, d, 
Pharm , iii., 20, 361. 


Ferri Saccharas ‘Ferrum Oxydatum Saccharatum 
Solubile, Ph.G.). 


BY DR. C. BRUNNENGRAEBER. 


THE author has proposed an improved process for the 
preparation of the saccharate of iron (here generally called 
saccharated carbonate of iron), which has been adopted in 
the new German Pharmacopeeia. It is as follows: 


Parts, 
Solution of chloride of iron (ferric); spec. 
grav. 1.280 to 1.282......- ee ee og 
Carbonate of sodium............ Siow ied bine wa 
Solution of soda, sp. gr. 1.159 to 1.163.....24 
Bicarbonate of sodium......... (senstees ee 9 
Sugar, in powder..........++ eeeeee chee q. s 
ee eee us butea's beaeeh oo ceeQ. S 
Boiling water...... pi Wis wees we Siaiee wa weet q. § 


The solution of chloride of iron is mixed with a solution 
of nine (9) parts of sugar in mine (9) parts of water. The 
carbonate of sodium having been dissolved in forty-eight 
(48) parts of hot water, after cooling, the solution is slowly 
poured, stirring constantly, into the first prepared mixture. 
After most of the carbonic acid has escaped, the whole 
mixture is allowed to stand until it has become clear, The 
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bicarbonate of sodium having then been added, it is 
diluted with six hundred (600) parts of boiling water, and 
set aside to settle. The supernatant liquid is removed by 
means of a siphon, and the precipitate again mixed with 
Jour hundred (400) parts of hot water. The decantation 
and washing having been once more repeated, the pre- 
cipitate is collected on a moistened strainer, washed with 
hot water until the washings, diluted with five volumes of 
water, are no longer rendered more than opalescent by 
nitrate of silver, and the residue pressed. It is then placed 
in a tared porcelain capsule containing fifty (50) parts of 
sugar, evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, the residue 
reduced to powder, and mixed with enough sugar to pro- 
duce one hundred (100) parts. 

The product is a red-brown, sweet powder, having a 
ferruginous taste. It contains three per cent of iron. 
With twenty parts of water, it yields a perfectly clear, 
red-brown, scarcely alkaline liquid, which is not altered by 
ferrocyanide of potassium, unless hydrochloric acid be 
added, which produces at first a dirty green, afterwards a 
pure blue color. 

A four per cent aqueous solution, heated with excess of 
diluted sulphuric acid, and again cooled, should not be 
rendered more than opalescent by nitrate of silver. 


























Apparatus for Performing a number of Simultane- 
ous Distillations of Volatile Liquids. 


IN our June number (p. 165) we gave an abstract of the 
contents of a pamphlet on Wine Analysis and the Estima- 
tion of Alcohol, published by the Experimental Institute 
for Wine and Fruit Culture at Klosterneuburg, near 
Vienna.* We stated there, that a very compact and 
convenient apparatus was in use at that institute for carry- 
ing on a large number of distillations at one time. Since 
we published the article, we have had a partial drawing 
and cut made which will illustrate the arrangement, and 
may be the means of affording some useful hint or sugges- 
tion to some of our readers, 

The apparatus consists of a wooden condensing box 12 
feet 4 inches long, 12%4 inches wide, and 11% inches high, 
which rests on six legs on a suitable table. The interior 
of the box is lined with zinc. On both sides, immediately 
below the upper edge, are twenty-four openings connecting 
with tin worms inside, the outlet of which passes through 
the bottom. In the openings, on both sides, are inserted, by 
means of well-fitting corks, bent glass-tubes, 7 ”, provided 
with rubber stoppers intended to be inserted into the flask 








&, in which the volatile liquid is to be distilled. The 














Distilling Apparatus for Laboratory Purposes, 


Assay:—Two grams of the preparation are ignited, 
with access of air, until the sugar is destroyed; the residue 
is powdered, repeatedly extracted with hot hydrochloric 
acid, and the filtrate, mixed with a few crystals of chlorate 
of potassium, heated until all the chlorine is oxidized or re- 
moved, After cooling, one gram of iodide of potassium is 
added, and the whole is set aside for one hour in a glass- 
stoppered vial in a warm place. On now adding a little 
solution of iodide of starch, it should require 10 to 10.7 ce. 
of the volumetric solution of hyposulphite of sodium to 
combine with the separated iodine. 


Essence for Raspberry or Strawberry Lemonades. 


THkSE may be prepared, according to the /adustrie- 
Bilétter, in the following manner : 

Upon fifty pounds of the fresh and cleaned berries pour 
fourteen gallons of 85 per cent alcohol ; let stand for twen- 
ty-four hours ; then add about six gallons of water, and 
distil off thirteen gallons. 

The concentrated essence does not possess a strong 
odor, which is developed only on dilution, A very small 
quantity of the essence is therefore necessary for flavoring. 
Prepared in the manner stated, the essences keep well. 

_ A good coloring matter (bright-red) is the expressed 
Juice of elder berries. 








mode of inserting the end of the upper leg of the glass 
tube a into the orifice of the condensing worm ¢ is shown 
in the second cut (see next page), where 4 represents a per- 
forated cork. The interior of the box is supplied with a 
continuous flow of cold water. 


On Extract of Guachamaca. 

THE number of remedies capable of allaying convulsions 
of the motor apparatus is small and circumscribed. In 
spasms, tetanus, and epileptic attacks, we possess, outside 
of narcotic remedies, perhaps only one other—namely, cu- 
rare, which is itself often unsatisfactory. It appears now 
that a new remedy of the desired sphere of action has been 
discovered in the extract of guachamaca. 

Dr. Schiffer, who lately read a paper on this subject be- 
fore the Berlin Medical Society, had obtained some of the 
extract from Dr, Karl Sachs, who had come in possession, 
while returning from Venezuela, of two Guachamaca 
trees, to which the most wonderful effects are ascribed by 
the natives. The plant in question appears to have be- 
come only recently known ; only a few scattered botanical 
notices by some South American physicians exist, accord- 
ing to whom it belongs to the nat. ord. Apocynaceee. The 
best and most simple preparation is an aqueous extract, 





* Die Kaiserlich-K6nigliche chemisch-physiologische Versuchs- 
station fiir Wein- und Obstbau in Klosterneuburg bei Wien. 
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prepared on the water-bath. It contains an alkaloid, sol- 

ears uble in water, but little soluble in 

if | absolute alcohol, and insoluble in 

| @ ether or chloroform. In these re- 

1 { spects it resembles curare ; also by 

Peak * the fact that the active principle is 

fii i? almost completely precipitated by 

tannin. Most of the alkaloid exists 

in the bark and contiguous layers; 

HI some, however, also in the wood. 

The therapeutic effect differs much 

| according to the season. During 

the rainy season, a copious supply 

of milky juice exudes from incisions 

made in the bark. This juice is the 

i} most active form. To produce the 

| specific effects of the drug, 10 mil- 

ligrams (one-sixth grain) of the ex- 

tract are required for a frog. The 

symptoms, varied in intensity by 

Fic. 2. the dose, begin to show themselves 

after fifteen to eighteen minutes, and then follow each 

other rapidly. At first the animal becomes tired, hangs 

down its head, permits itself to be laid on the back, does 

not draw up the leg when touched, etc. In a few minutes 

it appears paralyzed, as if by curare, with this difference, 

however, that respiration continues. The circulation and 

action of the heart are, of course, unchanged. If the 

dose was large, death ensues ; if moderate, recovery takes 
place after one or two days. 

Dr. Schiffer had, so far, made but few experiments of 
the remedy upon man. A small dose injected in himself 
produced no abnormal effects. A hypodermic injection of 
10 milligrams administered to a young man suffering 
from spasms (in Dr. Frerich’s clinic, at Berlin), remained 
without effect for three-quarters of an hour, but afterwards 
the patient fell into a deep sleep, lasting three hours (in 
day-time), and then awoke without feeling the slightest 
untoward effects. 

Dr. Schiffer, therefore, believes that the remedy may be 
found valuable in diseases involving an exaggerated action 
of the motor apparatus, and possibly also as a general hyp- 
notic.—Pharm, Zeit., June 7th. 


Saccharate of Coffee.* 


BY CARLO PAVESI, OF MORTARA, 


THE author describes a new method of concentrating 
and administering the valuable and useful constituents of 
coffee, as follows: 

Roasted coffee (best) . 
Refined sugar 2 parts. 
Warm water.... ieee q. S. 

The coffee is exhausted, in a convenient displacement 
apparatus, of all its soluble constituents, by means of the 
warm water; the clear, brown percolate is mixed with the 
sugar, and evaporated, at a temperature not exceeding 50 
C, (122° F.), in a suitable apparatus, to dryness _ Finally, 
it is reduced to powder, and kept in well-closed vessels. 

The evaporating vessel should be shallow, so as to 
present a large surface of liquid to the air; or, better still, 
a vacuum-apparatus may be used. 

The product is a brownish powder, of a coffee odor, a 
sweet and slightly bitter, very agreeable taste, and very 
soluble in cold water. Dissolved in boiling water, it yields 
a very fine cup of coffee. 

If made into a paste with tragacanth, it may be formed 
in tablets or troches—a very convenient form of use. 


oseed part. 


Cold Cream. 


A RECOGNIZED formula for this popular and useful pre- 
paration is desirable, both for its own sake and for the 
sake of elegant pharmacy. There must, we think, be 
something inherently good in it as a remedial agent in that 





* Degli oleosaccari e specialmente del saccarato di Caffe. Annadi 
di Chim., 1882, 225. 
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it has survived so many centuries, and still retains yery 
much ofits popularity in face of so many modern compe- 
titive introductions, such as glycerin or the still more re- 
cent hydrocarbon preparations, On the other hand, we 
feel that it may be retorted that there must be something 
inherently bad in it, in that it has been so much neglected 
by pharmacists and revision committees; so that no satis- 
factory understanding has as yet beenarrived at as to what 
properly constitutes a cold cream. In proof of this, we 
may state that we have for many years back collected all 
the formule that have been given for cold creams—not a 
few now—and no two of these, we are bound to confess, 
are exactly alike ; while in many cases the widest diverg- 
ence exists. The formulz thus collected may roughly be 
divided into three classes:—First, those which contain no 
rose-water, being simply ointments composed of almond 
oil, wax, and spermaceti, with otto of rose for perfume, or 
almond oil with glycerin, etc , or composed wholly of 
some such substitute as the hydrocarbon compound adep- 
sine. Second—those composed of almond oil, wax, sper- 
maceti, and rose-water, together with some saponifying 
agent, such as solution of potassa or soda, soap, borax, 
etc. Lastly—those composed of the foregoing ingredients 
in variable proportion, but without the alkaline substance. 
The first class may be dismissed in a word—they are not 
cold creams. The second may be considered, in the great 
majority of instances, as inadmissible from the irritating 
effect which they more or less produce on excoriated and 
tender skins. The last, therefore, are the only formule 
that ought to be considered in determining what consti- 
tutes a proper cold cream. An analysis also of this last 
class greatly assists in arriving at a conclusion as to the rel- 
ative proportions of the different ingredients. Some of 
the formulz, for example, are constructed more on the 
principle of being salve for a tender conscience than a 
salve fora tender skin. The rose-water is added not to 
make a cream, but for the mere sake of asserting that it is 
present in the preparation. In other words, it is added in 
quantity so minute that a dexterous manipulator might eas- 
ily switch the whole of it over the side of the vessel in pro- 
cess of stirring, so that, on standing, there could by no 
possibility be any separation. In the majority of cases, 
however, a uniform ratio of two parts and one part respec- 
tively is observed between the almond oil and rose-water, 
and this again, it is needless to point out, determines to a 
great extent the weight of the solidifying ingredients neces- 
sary to be added. In the case of the United States Phar- 
macopeeia formula, the proportions are as near as possible 
two parts almond oil, 1 part rose-water, 4g part sperma- 
ceti, and % part white wax. In the recommendations of 
the Revision Committee, the relative proportions of the 
two first ingredients have still been retained, but the pro- 
portion of spermaceti has been slightly increased, and pa- 
raffin has been substituted for white wax ; while a blank 
quantity of glycerin is suggested to replace part of the 
rose-water, and the further addition of soap-powder or bo- 
rax is also suggested. Nothing could better illustrate the 
unsatisfactory state of the subject than these recommenda- 
tions. Evidently dissatisfaction is felt with the existing 
formula, or no change would have been proposed; and 
equally apparent is it that no definite conclusions have 
been arrived at, or there would not have been so many al- 
ternative suggestions given. In these circumstances it 
might be considered hazardous to give either formula or 
opinion on the subject, were it not for the fact that many 
seem glad of any suggestions, however insignificant. We 
submit the following in the conviction that as many fail in 
making a good cream from want of knowing how to make 
it as from want of a.proper formula from which to make 
it. 

In the first place, it seems to be sometimes overlooked 
that cold cream may be treated either as a simple mechan- 
ical mixture or as a proper emulsion, and that, according 
as it is treated either as the one or the other, so will there 
need to be a modification, not only of the solidifying in- 
gredients entering into its composition, but also of the 
manipulations in preparing it. To mix one part of rose 
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ewater in two parts of almond oil in presence,of wax and 
spermaceti is no very difficult task, and might be accom- 
plished even by a novice, but to mix them so that they 
will not only be inseparable, but will also mix with other 
substances without separation, requires something more 
than the bare knowledge gained from such directions as 
‘*misce,” ‘fiat secundum artem,” or ‘‘stir constantly 
while cooling,” which generally accompany such formule. 
Another point we fear frequently overlooked is, that in 
preparing cold cream the attention should not be divided 
between it and other duties, doing this and that, and stir- 
ring the cream between hands. Manipulation such as this 
is sure to end in failure, and probably accounts for much 
of the dissatisfaction felt with the formula from which it 
happens to be prepared. A good preparation can be 
made from many of the published formule, keeping these 
two points in view ; but, if further directions are necessary, 
attention must be given more minutely to the effect that 
manipulation has on the preparation itself, and also on the 
relative proportions of the different ingredients entering 
into it. In the case of all ordinary ointments, cold cream 
included, if they are stirred till cold, and then allowed to 
stand for some time undisturbed, they will set more or less 
—that is, they get firm throughout the whole mass. In 
this condition cold cream, if again stirred or broken up, 
will separate more or less, according as the ingredients 
have been in a coarser or finer state of mechanical subdi- 
vision. If it is at all allowed to set, this separation will 
take place sooner or later on being disturbed. If, on the 
other hand, the ointments, instead of being allowed to set, 
are thoroughly whipped up from time to time at short 
intervals, they will, instead of setting, get softer, and if 
the whipping is continued for a given time, they will con- 
tinue permanently and uniformly soft. Thirty years ago 
—probably more now—when but a novice in matters 
pharmaceutical, we received lessons in thus creaming, as it 
was called, the ointments and pomades which we have 
never forgotten, and which has often proved useful to us 
since. We were kept for hours at a time whipping the 
ointments until they had quite lost their granular fracture 
on digging out with a spatula, and had assumed a smooth, 
silky appearance. Now, if cold cream be treated skilfully 


in this way, .t passes from the state of what is best called, 


a mechanical mixture into the condition of a proper emul- 
sion—that is to say, the mixture is permanent for any 
length of time, it may be stirred without separating, and is 
quite miscible with other substances where heating is not 
required. Further, when treated in this way, the cold 
cream softens considerably, so that the proportions of wax 
and spermaceti necessary to make another cream, which is 
simply stirred till cold and then set aside, is quite unsuited 
for one which is prepared as now described. In this lies 
probably one explanation of the diversity of the propor- 
tions of wax and spermaceti given in different formule, as 
well as one explanation also of occasional failure to obtain 
a good cream, even where the same formula has been em- 
ployed. No two operators will exactly judge alike as to 
when the preparation may be termed cold, and, conse- 
quently, when to stop stirring, and probably the same 
operator does not on every occasion cease when the cream 
is in a like condition. Hence, while each judges as to the 
proper proportion of wax and spermaceti for his mode of 
operation, it does not follow that his formula will suit the 
mode of operation pursued by others, nor does it even 
follow that success will in every case attend his own efforts, 
seeing the circumstances, as thus explained, are not always 
alike. 

Taking the U.S. Pharmacopceia proportions as already 
given, and treating them as just explained, a cream will be 
obtained which, when properly emulsified, will pour from 
the jar. This is evidently too thin for ordinary use. We 


have not tried the Revision Committee’s formula, as we 
have not only a strong dislike tu the paraffin suggestion, 
and a stronger dislike still to the saponifying ingredient, 
but we have also a dislike to part with an old friend from 
which we have always obtained good results. 
mula referred to is as follows : 


The for- 








PAMNONGIONY, ooo:d'ocsaia sin ees ons (ceo. 8, parts: 
BROOME UUMLER o, cccccsshae Causes Sone - 
An St la er ete BO) arene ete 
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Proceed as above described. 
of this formula, we cannot but conclude that the error is 
not in the formula but in the operator. In recommending 
it, however, we should suggest that the preparation of an 
emulsion be properly understood and kept in mind. Every 
one with the least experience knows that it cannot be 
made haphazard. The unmixable ingredient must be 
added gradually, with constant and uniform motion of the 
emulsifier, and with general application of the element 
termed brains. So with cold cream; the rose water must 
be slowly added to the melted ingredients when they are 
neither too hot nor too cold ; the stirring must be constant, 
always in one direction, and experience alone must decide 
the proper moment for the stirring to cease, and the 
occasional whipping to be substituted.— Zhe Chemist and 
Druggist. 





How to make Paper Boxes. 


THE invention shown in the annexed engravings is a 
new construction of a folding box, having its body and 
cover in one piece, so that it can be set up without paste or 
other adhesive material. The blank, of which the body 
portion of the box is formed, is cut so as to form the flaps 
A, B, C, and the cover portion so as to form the flap D, 
and the fastening flap. ‘The blank is then scored in such a 
manner that corresponding portions from the bottom and 
cover, and other corresponding rectangular portions form 
two sides of the box, the other two sides being closed by 
the folding in of the flaps of the main body of the box. The 
front portion of the box has slots formed through it to re- 
ceive the ends of the locking flaps. The flaps of the body 
and cover are perforated to receive a cord or tape to secure 
the box in a folded position. It will be seen that the box 
is cheaply made, easily set up, and occupies a very small 
space for shipping or storing. 


























Fia. 2. 


To the above description, taken from the Scéentific 
American, the editor of the Gardener's Chronicle adds the 
following practical hints: Supposing a box is required 
twelve inches long, eight wide, and eight deep, the paper 





or card necessary for such a box must be of the shape and 
dimensions shown in the outline diagram. It is necessary 


that the holes should be in an exactly correct position, or 
The hole of the flap 


|the string will not pass them all. 
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should be two inches from the edge, and in the exact 
centre at this position. The hole at 4 and C should be 
two inches each way from the outside corners, as shown, 
whilst the holes on flaps belonging to top of box Z should 
be two inches from the line of fold, and in the centre at 
this position. The diagram is drawn to scale, and, if 
properly made, a very compact box will result, as in the 
second illustration. Of course, when the dimensions are 
altered, boxes of any size can be made, either larger or 
smaller. 


New Method of Preparing Blisters. 


Mr. LIMousIN has devised a new form of blisters, with 
a view to afford to the physician a greater variety of 
choice in degree and kind of vesication, and also with a 
view of preserve the ready-made blister in better condi- 
tion than is usually the case. 

He spreads a thin layer of ordinary blistering cerate 
upon strong, thin, unsized paper, and covers it with the 
same. ‘The vesicating layer is about one and a half milli- 
meters in thickness, and one of its surfaces is camphorated. 
When using the blister, its outline is marked upon the 
paper covering it; it is then cut off, and applied to the part 
by means of a piece of adhesive plaster. The covering 
paper may be readily removed, both from the plain and 
from the camphorated side, by means of a wet sponge. If 
the physician orders a blister covered with oiled paper, it is 
only necessary to saturate the covering paper with oil. 

The same process may be also used for the preparation 
of other plasters.—R&. de Pharm., June, 1882. 


On Acetate of Iron. 
BY B. REINITZER. 


IT is well known that ferric hydrate precipitated by am- 
monia from a hot solution, is scarcely dissolved by glacial 
acetic acid, even at a boiling temperature. Ferric hydrate 
precipitated and washed cold, is easily soluble in acetic 
acid, but the solution contains considerahle quantities of 
the alkali used in the precipitation, even though the wash- 
ing of the precipitate be long continued. Neither is a 
good result obtained by double decomposition between 
sulphate of iron (ferric) and acetate of lead or acetate of 
barium. 

I was near giving up the problem of preparing a per- 
fectly pure acetate of iron, when I found that ferric hy- 
drate, precipitated co/d by ammonia, and afterwards washed 
with ot water, is readily soluble in hot acetic acid, and that 
this solution is completely free even from traces of ammonia 
and chlorine. 

About fifty or sixty grams, or more, of crystallized, 
chemically pure, ferric chloride were dissolved in cold 
water, and gradually precipitated by ammonia until the 
latter was in excess. The precipitate was transferred to a 
large paper-filter and washed with boiling water until the 
filtrate ceased to give a reaction for chlorine. The ferric 
hydrate was then warmed with glacial acetic acid, in a 
beaker, on the water-bath. A perfectly clear, blood-red 
solution resulted, which, contrary to expectation and to 
the statement of chemical authorities, could be evaporated 
on the boiling water-bath, without yielding a residue in- 
soluble in water. 

It appears that but few chemists can have had, so far, a 
perfectly pure ferric acetate under their hands, since the 
property usually ascribed to the salt (viz., to separate all 
the iron as a basic acetate, on boiling the dilute solution) 
does not belong to the pure ferric acetate. A solution 
of this salt, either dilute or concentrated, if completely 
free from other salts, may be heated for hours without 


producing either an opalescence or a precipitate of a basic | 


salt. But on adding any other salt, particularly the acetate 
of an alkali, the whole of the iron separates, at the first 
boiling, in form of the well-known red-brown, flocculent 
precipitate.—Monatshefte d. Chem. and Pharm. Rund- 
schau, No. 16, 


On the Manufacture of Lactic Acid. 


BY CHARLES E. AVERY. 


THE acids employed in the arts have been greatly 
cheapened and improved by chemical study. Asanotable 
instance, allow me tocall to your notice oxalic acid, at first 
procured from plants, afterward more cheaply by the re- 
action of nitric acid upon sugar, and finally with great 
cheapness by treating sawdust with caustic alkalies at a 
baking heat. 

Apart from the chemical uses of the acids, as in dyeing, 
bleaching, metallurgy, etc., there is another set of uses, as 
in food and drink. In this field the industrial improve- 
ments have not been of so striking a nature, and as a re- 
sult, the food acids, citric and tartaric, remain high in 
price 

Seeing that this field remained unoccupied, I was early 
attracted to it, and in 1873 noted down as a chance idea 
the substitution of acid lactates for acid tartrate of potash, 
which is the old familiar cream of tartar. 

Practically speaking, I did nothing until 1879, when I 
took up the production of phosphoric acid from apatite or 
mineral phosphate of lime. I succeeded in making a fair 
acid cheaply, and was about to go further and make it 
chemically pure and cheaply as well, when I became aware 
that the first cost of materials was theoretically much larger 
than the first cost of materials for the production of lactic 
acid. Phosphoric acid was, moreover, by some considered 
objectionable, being a constituent of various urinary de- 
posits. Lactic acid then became a subject of study. 

In order fairly to set before you the investigation, I will 
re-state what most of you may know regarding lactic acid, 
the lactic fermentation, and the processes in use. 

When milk turns sour spontaneously, the sugar of milk 
which it contains is converted into lactic acid, and Scheele, 
in 1780, first extracted lactic acid from sour milk. 

Braconnet found the same acid in rice left under water 
to ferment, also in the juice of beet-root, which, after 
having undergone vinous fermentation, became sour and 
yielded lactic acid. He also found the acid in products of 
fermentation of many other vegetable infusions. 

The same acid has been found in the sour water of 
starch factories, and in the well-known fermented cabbage 
or sauerkraut. 

By lactic fermentation is understood the transformation 
of certain sugars, such as sugar of milk and glucose, into a 
syrupy acid, soluble in water, under the influence of a 
living being classed by the eminent French chemist and 
microscopist, Pasteur, among the bacteria, 

Messrs. Frémy and Boutron, Pelouze and Gelis, ascer- 
tained the best conditions for the production of lactic acid, 
and found it, they say, to require the aid of nitrogenous 
albuminoid matter in a state of decomposition, and for its 
continuance that the acidity should be kept down by neu- 
tralization. For this purpose they used oxide of zinc, 
carbonate of soda, or, as I prefer, the carbonate of lime, 
that is to say, whiting or marble dust. 

Pasteur brought out the idea that the albuminoid matter 
was non-essential, that it could be substituted by inorganic 
salts, and that the real cause of the change was not decom- 
| posing albuminoids, but a living ferment—establishing this 
latter fact which before was a conjecture. 

It is substantially here that I depart from the beaten 
track. I find albuminoid matter, though not. scientifically 
speaking, essential, is essential in a technical point of 
view. Moreover, it is not essential nor desirable that they 
should be decomposing albuminoids. I prefer them as 
fresh and free from putrefaction as possible. As I have 
no putrefaction in my solutions, the manufacture is no 
| longer a nuisance; the odor with a pure ferment is even 
| fragrant. 

To obtain this fresh albuminoid matter at no further 
expense, and in large quantity, I leave in the glucose solu- 
tion, made from the corn-meal, the albuminoid residue. 
And from this substitution I obtain the advantage of 
cheapness, the advantage of healthfulness, a crude product 
| free from the products of putrefaction, and hence more 
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easily purified ; and, lastly, the fermentation takes place in 
three or four days, instead of requiring ten days to a 
month as by other processes. 

Bensch purifies his lactate of lime by extraction with 
water, filtration, and recrystallization, the details at pres- 
ent being non-essential. The only thing worth mention 
is that he was able to purify his crude material. It will be 
seen that cane-sugar is the source of his lactic acid, costing 
to start with eight to ten cents per pound, for any article 
not too dark and impure. To this sour milk and cheese 
are added, further increasing the expense, and the time 
required is a fortnight. 

Considering the variability of the process, its unsavory 
nature and products, and the expense, it is not surprising 
lactic acid and the lactates have received little attention. 

I find it is still a common impression among chemists 
that in the change of starch into glucose by the acid treat- 
ment, the transformation is very incomplete; that much of 
the starch remains as dextrin. This is not the case. By 
suitable precautions nearly all the starch should turn to 
glucose, and that this can be accomplished is shown by 
testing the solutions and residues with iodine. Neither 
starch nor soluble starch is shown. Then, by testing the 
solutions with six times their volume of alcohol, the sub- 
stantial absence of dextrin may be shown. 

Since we have some 70 per cent of starch-sugar in corn, 
and this converted into glucose will, by assimilation of 
water, increase in weight some 10 per cent, we have as the 
theoretical yield of acid 77 per cent. Now, Bensch found 
9 kilos of cane-sugar to yield 103 kilos of neutral lactate 
of lime, and it is not surprising that a yield of 82 to 85 per 
cent of neutral lactate has been found from 7o per cent of 
starch, working by my process. 

The process I adopt resolves itself into three portions: 
ist, manufacture of solution for fermentation; 2d, the 
fermentation ; 3d, the purification; and lastly, there is the 
use of the product itself as a separate consideration. 

I mix 80 to 160 pounds of oil of vitriol with 2,000 
pounds of cold water, and stir in 2,000 pounds ground 
maize ; this corn meal may be from inferior corn, from 
corn more or less heated, soured, or otherwise changed. 
The average price of corn of good quality here is about 
one cent per pound, and much less in the West. Inferior 
qualities are of less cost. 
one and three-quarter cents per pound by single carboy, 
and would cost much less if chamber acid were used and 
made on the spot. . 

I let the meal mixture stand over night, and next morn- 
ing add in portions 2,000 pounds of boiling water. After 
boiling until the tests are satisfactory, I run the hot mix- 
ture into the fermentation tank, and neutralize with 1,000 
pounds carbonate of lime, stirring well. The carbonate 
of lime is, of course, in large excess. I then add 4,000 
pounds cold water, and a variable amount of lactic fer- 
ment ; one or two per cent seems to answer well, although 
a larger quantity induces fermentation more speedily, 
saving perhaps half a day, but less will suffice. 

In a day’s time the most vigorous action ensues, the 
carbonic acid, released from the carbonate of lime, escap- 
ing in large bubbles, giving the impression that the liquor 
is boiling. In three or four days’ time, with good lactic 
yeast, the mass sets into crystals of lactate of lime, resem- 
bling thick mortar. I then dissolve the lactate in hot 
water, filter it, crystallize, press, and purify, much as in 
other processes, with two exceptions, however. I use 
animal charcoal to remove odor and color, and after acidu- 
lation, distil off the butyric acid that has been formed. 
By more rigorous precautions in the fermentation, I ex- 
pect soon to be rid altogether of the butyric ferment, and 
had, indeed, already greatly reduced it, when a series of 
mishaps, caused partly by the cold of this unusual winter, 
and partly by my landlord’s negligence, stopped for a time 
further progress. The work has now been resumed. 

From experimental results already obtained on the small 
scale, I have reason to believe that I can reduce the waste 
and cost of purification, especially in the direction of ani- 
mal charcoal, and experiments will speedily be resumed in 


The vitriol can be bought at | 





this direction. I am much assisted in this search by the 
comparatively clean, pure, crude material with which I 
start, unlike the foul mass obtained by other processes of 
practical value. As regards the healthfulness of lactic acid 
there can be no doubt. Articles containing it have been 
sought out as food by the human race all over the world, 
Sour milk, buttermilk, and sauer-kraut are well known to 
be wholesome. Their reputation the world over is good, 
and they are used by laborers and peasantry as regular arti- 
cles of diet. If there were any doubts, these would be 
dispelled when I state that lactic acid is present in the 
flesh itself, and in the mother’s milk; that lactic acid is an 
active agent in the digestion of food in the stomach, and a 
constituent of the gastric juice. For this reason it is given 
medicinally for the cure of dyspepsia, as in the well-known 
preparation of lacto-peptine. 

As to the value of lactic acid and acid lactates in raising 
bread, as substitutes for cream of tartar, there can be no 
question, for sour milk always has raised bread, and made 
good bread, and cream of tartar is a substitute for lactic 
acid rather than lactic acid a substitute for it. At present 
prices of milk the cost is greatly reduced. The corn is not 
fed to the cow partly to be wasted in maintaining heat 
and life, and partly to be returned as fat and decomposed 
sugar; but by a simple change turns almost completely 
to lactic acid. In one respect, however, I think an advan- 
tage may be fairly claimed for the acid lactate of lime over 
cream of tartar, namely, it will be hard for any cook, 
no matter how careless, to make either sour bread or alka- 
line bread, and every cook has such failures with cream 
of tartar. In cream of tartar or acid tartrate of potash, 
the acid molecule reacts on the saleratus to free the gas ; 
unless the exact proportions be hit and the mixture be 
complete, the bread is alkaline wholly or in spots if the 
saleratus be in excess, and sour if the acid tartrate be in 
excess. 

In the acid lactate of lime, in like manner, the acid 
molecule reacts to free gas from the saleratus. 

The neutral lactate of lime left by the reaction again acts 
on the saleratus, forming lactate of soda, carbonate of lime, 
and free carbonic acid. Hence, we have a wide range 
of proportions in which the bread can be neither acid nor 
alkaline. 

This carbonate of lime is itself a guard against acetous 
fermentation, or souring of the bread, and can hardly be ob- 
jected to, as Liebig has recommended lime-water to be 
used in bread-making, partly to add the lime salts taken 
out by bolting, partly because it improves the quality of 
the bread and its appearance. 

Now, what has been done in this investigation? I think 
the specimen before you will answer for one thing—that 
the acid lactate is a permanent salt, not readily changed to 
butyrate; not deliquescent, for it was dried on my labora- 
tory table; not too gum-like to resist powdering. 

In the next place, I have rid myself fully of the notion 
that starch, dextrin, and other carbo-hydrates undergo a 
true lactic fermentation. 

In Miller and other works of good standing it is stated 
raw corn meal under like conditions had but partly changed 
lactic acid in forty days. Technically speaking, corn meal 
cannot furnish lactic acid unless the starch be first trans- 
formed. Nor will it then give lactic acid in quantity unless 
the albuminoid matter be either added or left in the pres- 
ence of the nitrogenous phosphatic salts; if the neutralizer 
of the ferment is not a fulfilment of all the conditions for 
large and varied yield, we must at least have albuminoid 
matter present. It has been fully shown that it is not 
essential that this albuminoid should be rank or putrid, but 
that better and quicker results were obtained with fresh 
vegetable albuminoids than with stale animal albuminoids. 
I have improved the purification by introduction of animal 
charcoal and distillation, and have made the operations in- 
offensive. With regard to cheapness, little needs to be 
said. With a yield of lactic acid equalling fifty per cent 
of the weight of corn employed, with meal at one cent per 
pound, chalk or whiting at seven-eighths of a cent, and sul- 
phuric acid at 134 cents, coal being assumed at $6 per ton, 
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the cost of materials for one pound of lactic acid is about 
4% cents. 

By shrewd location of the factory, and good buying in 
large quantities, these expenses may be largely reduced. 

The operations of manufacture are not unlike those of 
the sugar refinery, and those are known not to be excessive. 

Considering the experimental and theoretical data now 
in hand, it seems but reasonable to expect a larger yield 
and a less expense after further experimental work.— 
Proceed. Society of Arts, Boston. 


Notes on Dialysis. 


WHILE working with the dialyzer, Mr. Woellmer en- 
countered some abnormal phenomena which induced him 
to make some experiments to ascertain the conditions pro- 
ducing them. His observations were the following : 

If a liquid which is to be dialyzed is poured into a dia- 
lyzer covered with bladder, and this liquid as well as that 
contained in the exarysator (the surrounding vessel) be oc- 
casionally stirred up during the day, it will be noticed that 
the dialysis will be interrupted on the third or fourth day, 
according to the nature of the liquid. The membrane 
becomes covered with a slimy layer, which prevents further 
ee If the animal bladder, after complete cessation 

f dialysis, that is, after about eight days, be replaced by 
parchment paper, the dialysis begins afresh. If time can 
be spared and the liquid can be prevented from spoiling, a 
good deal more may be dialyzed through. Parchment 
paper does not permit an absolute separation of crystal- 
loids and colloids, since even gum arabic, together with a 
whole series of extractive matter, may be detected in the 
surrounding liquid, and are left behind when the latter is 
evaporated. It may even be asserted that any substance 
which is sufficiently fine may pass through the pores of the 
parchment paper ; and hence, that dialysis through parch- 
ment paper is merely a filtration in a more circumscribed 
sense [we differ with the author in this respect. Ep. NEw 
Rem.]. Animal membranes (such as bladder), however, 
only permit the passage of substances in solution. 
even here it is scarcely possible to draw a sharp line be- 
tween crystalloids and colloids, sinee substances pass 
through the membrane which are far from having the prop- 
erties of crystalloids. 

It would appear, from the above, that animal mem- 
branes alone should be used for dialysis. —Pharm. Zeit. and 
Pharm, Post. 


Collyrium for Inflamed Conjunctiva. 


A SOLUTION in common use in the Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, of New York, as an application to the eye, 
is the following. It originated with Dr. C. R. Agnew, and 
is applied as a spray by means of an atomizer : 


BGG eke main isn o ee sw Obes s onina seis gr. x 

Biborate of soda........... ee peRaRee gr. Xx. 
PIE, Sscium spss «849, sake eeeo = soe 3 ij 
Lo ey eT ukkby ie akbseees Kinet O.ij 


Honey of Rose. 


M. SILvio PLEVANI, pharmacist of the Hospital of 
Ponte Vico, at Brescia, suggests the following as an im- 
provement on the formula of Mel Rosz : 

Petals of fresh roses. .........0.-++- 125 grams. 
White sugar a. 
Beat together by gradual additions in a marble mortar 


with a wooden pestle. Add— 
cle AOC ee 350 grams, 
EEE LLL eee noo.Clt«* 
Distilled rose-water..............- ao. er 


Mix, heat in a sand-bath, and afterwards express. Let 
it stand and deposit, and decant. 

This yields a preparation of a fine rose color, with an as- 
tringent and acid taste and marked odor. Kept in a well- 
stoppered bottle, it may be preserved in good condition 


for a year —/ourn. de Ph, et Chim.and Chem, and Drugg. 


But | 





Selections from the Non-officinal Formulary of the 
Dutch — for the Advancement of 
harmacy.* 
[Continued from page 173.] 


Ferri Tannas. Tannate of Iron. 


Parts. 
Solution of chloride of iron (ferric; spec. grav., 
EOCENE) 6.55 Sc dic b ce Wednwwee ewes es 35 
(ie ae ee, irae eGes 30 
Alcohol (stronger)..... ..+.++++++ Siiis'sbi wie 12 
WRN OE RIMIDOID 56650 ci2cse wwecnax ous q. s 
SUAMO WIIET SY 6 ctuicu phe) wa ~Seuseenye q. S. 


Dilute the solution of chloride of iron with 200 parts of 
distilled water; precipitate completely with water of am- 
monia, collect the precipitate, wash it well, and mix it 
with a solution of the tannic acid in 4o parts of distilled 
water. Macerate for a few hours, and then add the alco- 
is Collect the precipitate upon a strainer, wash it, and 

ry it. 
It should be a coal-black powder. 


Plumbi Tannas. Tannate of Lead. 


Parts. 
Solution of subacetate of lead.......... <ne0aGo 
yd Ca ee ee ‘cence ae 


SoM RE ok bcs enaaenas mene se -q. S 
Dilute the solution of subacetate of lead with 500 parts 
of distilled water, and add to it the tannic acid, previously 
dissolved in 500 parts of distilled water. Let the mixture 
stand a few hours, collect the precipitate upon a filter, 
wash it with about 500 parts of cold distilled water, and 
dry it at 25°-30° C. (77°-86° F.). 


Tinctura Alexipharmaca Huxhami. 
Huxham’s Compound Tincture. 
Huxham’s Tincture (of Bark). 


Parts. 

Red cinchona (Javanese 01 East Indian), in 

CORTES POWGET 2... os scsi a vceesiec scons es 
Orange peel, deprived of the inner white layer. 36 
SSrpeniana, GMGED, ....0.6ccerse os esners 9 
Salron, finely Cut......66.6sc0.ess <f SR 
PORTER MEDGUG! 5 5050 cao s d0sieid eda wtsee oe 240 
iL ey a yt ee ee ye eee ee 240 


Macerate for 7 days, express, and filter. 


Tinctura Antasthmatica. Anti-asthmatic Tincture. 


Parts. 
Licorice root, cut and bruised .............. 12 
Aris (blue Mag) P00 . . «.......02.0.<0000 00150000: 6 
Squill, dried and bruised............2..00-- 3 
Sanson, Hey Cut, .5.000 2 ay 008 csp wombat 2 
BEM. hin cack a Sapee ke SRReeeN ewe 214 
EOS 56 uns eyes pes aes ons on ene sbi I 
NIMEE int a cea ok cas seh peh i apesae pene 18 


Macerate the first four ingredients with the alcohol dur- 
ing fourteen days; then express and dissolve in the strained 
liquid the acid and sugar. Finally filter. 

Tinctura Antifebrilis Warburgi. 
Warburg’s Fever Tincture. 
(Abbreviated Formula.) 


Tincture of orange peel... os. ede vee 5 
Compound tincture of aloes ......... 20 
Sixonper MONRO. cess 608500 VS eee 15 
Spirit of camphor... .......+. ceeseeeeeeees : 
Saiphate Olquimime als. oe See oe 


Dissolve the sulphate of quinine in the alcohol, as add 
the other liquids. 
N. B.—Tincture of orange peel (Pharm. Neerl.) is pre- 


| pared by macerating I part of sweet orange peel (only the 


outer yellow portion) with 6 parts of alcohol for 14 days. 

Compound tincture of aloes (Pharm. Neerl.) is prepared 
by mixing equal parts of tincture of aloes (aloes 1, alcohol 
8), tincture of myrrh (myrrh 1, stronger alcohol 8), and 
tincture of saffron (saffron 1, alcohol 8). 





* See original title in our January number, page 10. 
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Spirit of camphor (Pharm. Neerl.) is composed of: cam- 
phor 1, stronger alcohol 12 parts. 


Tinctura Chinoidint. Tincture of Chinoidin. 


Parts. 
Purified chinoidin,in fine powder.. .......... 2 
PAVATOCOIONIC BOI 59 5. 6,0,555/4:6:- aise. cueisjnwisionse-s I 
POOR et ic5 satelite Gis d-Raiclons ssisise ease iets I 


7 
Dissolve the chinoidin in the alcohol and acid, and fil- 
ter. 
Tinctura Digitalis AEtherea. 
Ethereal Tincture of Digitalis. 


Parts. 
Digitalis, dried and in coarse powder......... 2 
OL aR Re aA an eS Re As 5 
SIRORDETGICOMONG  S clusisicw, ! ws, sate sien 15 


Macerate during 7 days, express, filter (avoiding loss by 
evaporation), and preserve the filtrate in a dark place. 


Tinctura Gelsemit. Tincture of Gelsemium. 


Parts. 
Gelsemium, in powder................04... I 
PARCOOL s sis'wiain} 4)0'6) 60's a 9ninis bn 0154: a0 b9;090's.0 10 


Macerate during 3 days, express and filter. 


Tinctura Hyracei. Tincture of Hyraceum. 


Parts. 
NoPE ESTEOERUNN 0155's ts 'e: “a cjeielees’ oe 6 cinces es I 
SOO MLCT sc aici ais, Het ecses bese ness 6 
EON Der DICOHOLs 6-15. '5< sicis'eicisiels as vies see ace ie:s 2 


Macerate the hyraceum during 6 days with the distilled 
water. Then add the alcohol and filter. 

[We quote this, zo¢ for the purpose of advising its use, 
but to attach to it a criticism. We think the time has ar- 
rived when the unscientific, empirical use of excrementi- 
tious medicines should finally be abandoned.—Eb. N. R.] 


Tincture of Kamala. 
Parts. 
Kamala.... enone 
BONGCR WIOGNOLS 6.55.0 0. oe -Agwiseie'ss sinte'e te 3 
Macerate during three days, and filter. 


Tinctura Kamale. 


Tinctura Guarane. Tincture of Guarana. 


Parts. 
EXxtract Of Guarana vie sis. 560 cisicics cose owe avd 
ESS VC ES ee TCS TT er ne re 16 


Dissolve the extract in the alcohol, and, if necessary, 
filter. 


Extiactum Guarane. Extract of Guarana. 


Parts. 
Guarana... ... SSE bee Eee eer I 
Sone! AICO! ...<-. sic oss d obese ceesees 3 
VN RUUGE opin 2951s ss jeieie Sebi 04.0% tis os 0s 8a sine a q. Ss. 


Mix the guarana with 2 parts of the alcohol and 3 parts 
of water, and let it stand 3 days, occasionally shaking. 
Then express and treat the residue with a mixture of I part 
of the alcohol and 2 parts of water. Let stand during 1 
day, express, unite, and filter the strained liquids, and 
evaporate them, on a water-bath, to a thick extract. 


Tinctura Puchury. Tincture of Puchury. 


Parts. 
Puchury beans (from Mectandra Puchury Nees), 
iM COATSE POWCEF. ... 2. ccc ccccceccece sees I 
Stronger alcohol.... .. .....c0-.sccccceces- 8 


Macerate during 7 days, express and filter. 


Tinctura Pyrethri Composita. 
Compound Tincture of Pellitory. 
Walker’s Toothache Tincture. 
(Commonly called, in Dutch, ‘‘ woordhoulder ”=‘‘ word- 


keeper.”) 
Parts. 
Pellitory root (Anacyclus Pyrethrun), finely cut I 
Guaiac resin, in powder ............-+++ «-- 4 
Stronger alcohol. _..... pihaiansh ipigtidagla. abs aa 24 


Macerate during 7 days, express and filter. 





Trimethylamina. Trimethylamine. 
(Propylamine, improperly so called.) 

A liquid obtained from herring-brine [or, more abun- 
dantly, from beet-root molasses.—Ep. N. R.], containing 
20% of pure trimethylamine. It is a clear, colorless liquid, 
of an alkaline reaction, the spec. grav. 1.124, and having a 
peculiar odor, recalling that of ammonia and herring-brine. 
It is miscible with water and alcohol in all proportions. 

One part of hydrochloric acid of spec. grav. 1.170 should 
neutralize 3 parts of trimethylamine. ‘The salt, obtained 
by evaporating this solution, should be completely soluble 
in absolute alcohol. 


Cesium. 


SETTERBERG has worked up the tons of alum obtained in 
Marquart’s laboratory as a by-product in the preparation of 
lithium salts from lepidolite, with a view to obtain larger 
quantities of the salts of caesium and rubidium, and, if pos- 
sible, metallic czsium itself. Three or four hundred- 
weight of the alums were dissolved in so much water that, 
at the boiling temperature, the liquid marked 20° B. The 
solution was decanted, and allowed to stand twelve to four- 
teen hours. The mother liquid contained no trace of cz- 
sium or rubidium salts, but the crystals were rich in these 
metals; the author having found that each of the different 
alums is insoluble in saturated solutions of the more solu- 
ble ones. Hence, so long as the solution of the alums was 
saturated with potassium alum, it contained scarcely a 
trace of the other alums, and the solution showed no trace of 
cesium, solong as it was saturated with rubidium alum. 
By repeating this process, the alums were obtained pure. 
Search for other alkali metals gave a negative result. In 
fourteen days, Setterberg prepared forty kilograms ru- 
bidium alum and ten kilograms cesiufalum, both pure. 
At 17° C., 100 parts of water dissolved 1.42 parts of rubi- 
dium alum and 0.38 part of cesium alum. For the prepa- 
ration of other salts, the alums were decomposed with ba- 
rium hydrate, and the filtrate neutralized with the acid 
whose salt was desired. In this way the acid tartrates and 
the cyanides were prepared. For the preparation of metal- 
lic rubidium, 1,500 grams hydrogen rubidium tartrate, 
150 grams calcium carbonate, and the required quantity 


‘| of sugar were mixed and calcined, and the mixture trans- 


ferred to a mercury flask and distilled. The yield was 
very unsatisfactory. A kilogram of hydrogen cesium tar- 
trate similarly treated afforded no result. The electrolytic 
method was then employed, first with the chloride, and 
then with the cyanide of cesium. Finally, a mixture of 
four molecules of cesium cyanide and one of barium cya- 
nide was found to give a satisfactory result, the metal pre- 
pared showing in the spectroscope only a trace of sodium 
as animpurity. Czsium resembles closely the other alkali 
metals. It is silver-white, malleable, and very soft at or- 
dinary temperatures. Thrown on water, it bursts into 
flame, and swims about on the surface like potassium and 
rubidium. It inflames in the air when not protected. It 
fuses atabout 26.5°, passing through a pasty condition. Its 
specific grav. is 1.88 at 15° C.—Lzebig’s Annal, d. Chem. 


Detection of Traces of Iodoform and of Substances 
Capable of yielding Iodoform. 


On heating an alkaline solution of resorcin with a trace 
of iodoform, a distinct red color is produced which disap- 
pears on the addition of an acid. This fact, observed by 
C. Reichel and F. Breinl, is the basis of the following test 
for substances capable of yielding iodoform. 

Warm the substance with a solution of iodine in iodide 
of potassium, or in carbonate of potassium, and then add a 
quantity of solution of soda, somewhat larger than neces- 
sary, to cause the brown-yellow color to disappear. A 
solution of resorcin having now been added, the mixture 
is gently warmed, when a characteristic red color will make 
its appearance if any iodoform had been formed in the 
mixture.—Ber. d. Oest. Ges. 2. Ford. d. Chem. Ind., 1881 
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Sugar in China. 


From a report recently issued by the United States Con- 
sul at Canton, it appears that the cultivation of the sugar 
cane and the manufacture of sugar in China is at the pres- 
ent moment attracting considerable attention among the 
inhabitants of the celestial empire, and statistics, published 
by the Inspector-General of Customs at Shanghai, show a 
considerable increase, of late years, in the export of sugar 
to foreign countries. The following method of cultivating 
the sugar cane is employed by the Chinese. 

When the cane is cut down, the tops are removed, and 
bound in bundles, and the leaves of these top cuttings are 
taken off; the cuttings themselves, which usually have four 
or five joints, are placed in a pond of fresh water, where 
they remain in soak for some twenty days; at the expira- 
tion of this time the joints will have thrown out sprouts or 
buds, these sprouts are about four or five inches in length; 
the cuttings are then planted in rows, about two feet apart, 
and at an angle of about 60°. The cuttings, when planted, 
are slightly manured with bean cake, composed of com- 
pressed pulp of the yellow China bean, which grows 
abundantly in the northern portion of the Empire. It 
requires ten months, from time of planting, before the 
crop is matured and ready for harvesting. From the root 
of this crop being well fertilized with the bean cake in a 
semi-liquid form, a second crop is produced; even a third 
is sometimes secured in this manner, but this is only when 
the soi! isexceptionally rich. If the soil is not sufficienily 
fertile for a third crop, the roots are removed, the land 
cultivated and manured as for the first crop, and cuttings 
are planted every two years. 

The cane, when cut, is collected in bundles, and con- 
veyed by men or boats, according to locality, to the mill or 
crusher; this consists of two granite cylinders about three 
feet in length by eighteen inches in diameter, placed per- 
pendicularly, the lower ends revolving in a stone socket, 
the upper in a frame of wood set into granite uprights; 
attached to or let into the upper end of these cylinders, are 
wooden cogs, and to the end of one of these cylinders is 
attached a strong wooden shaft or spindle, to the upper 
end of which is fixed a strong cross beam or lever, and to 
the outer end is attached the propelling power, which 
usually consists of four or five small oxen. The cane is 
passed between the cylinders, the juice running down into 
a small trench, which opens into a receptacle in the 
ground holding about twenty or thirty gallons; the juice is 
then conveyed in buckets to the boiling pans near at hand, 
and the cane, after being crushed, is taken away to be used 
as fodder. It is sometimes dried in the sun, and is used 
for fuel for boiling the sugar. The boiling pansare of cast 
iron, the greater part of those used being made at Fat Shan, 
about fifteeen miles from Canton. They are about eighteen 
inches deep by four feet in diameter, and are placed in 
brickwork side by side, usually four in number, with arches 
for fuel underneath, all covered with a mat or thatched 
shed. Three kinds of sugar are manufactured, namely: 
“rock candy,” ‘‘green sugar,” and ‘‘clayed sugar.” The 
rock candy is made as follows: The sugar is placed with 
a sufficient quantity of water in a large boiling pan, similar 
to the ones already described, and boiled down to the 
proper consistence, which is ascertained by putting a small 
quantity into cold water; if it hardens at once, it is then 
time to run it off into earthen jars—these jars holding 
about fifty pounds each. They are always broken in three 
or four parts, and the parts are then bound together with a 
small quantity of lime cement and a few bamboo or rattan 
hoops. The hot liquid is then put into these broken jars, 
and a network of basket splints is placed over each, the 
ends of the splints extending in different directions through 
the liquid to the bottom of the jar. If the temperature is 
cold, it will crystallize in about fifteen days; if warm, it 
requires from twenty-five to thirty days. As it crystallizes 
it adheres to the splints, the portion not crystallizing set- 
tling at the bottom. The jars are then placed with the 


bottom part turned partly up over empty ones to allow the 
molasses to run out. 


When sufficiently drained, the jars 











are removed, the hoops taken off, and witha small hatchet 
the parts again broken asunder; the candy is then removed 
from the splints and spread out in the sun for a short time 
to purify or bleach. It is then assorted and packed into. 
wooden tubs holding from forty to fifty pounds each. 

Two qualities are always found in the jars, that at the 
bottom being darker and of less market value. The drain- 
age from these jars is reboiled, and a poorer quality of brown 
sugar produced; from the refuse remaining after this last 
process, a cement is made by mixing with lime. The pro- 
cess pursued in the manufacture of ‘‘ green” sugar is as. 
follows: The juice is boiled in the month of December as. 
it is taken from the crushers in buckets in one of the four 
boiling pans; a man is in attendance who pours the juice: 
from one pan to the other. As soon as the liquid boils, 
a small portion of lime is put in, and the white of one 
or two eggs is placed in each pan, After a time, the dirt 
and refuse come on the surface, which is all skimmed off 
from time to time while the sugar is boiling. When suffi- 
ciently boiled, it is run off into a wooden cooler, about 
seven feet long, four feet wide, and one foot deep; and 
while in the hot liquid state, a man begins to stir it about 
with a piece of wood about a foot and a half lomg, and 
an inch thick, attached in the centre to a handle about 
four feet long. With this wooden instrument, the liquid 
is kept in constant motion until it begins to granulate and 
cool, and when cool enough, several men mix and rub it 
with their hands until all the lumps are bruised and the su- 
gar becomes all of one color, which is a dark-yellow. It 
is then put in baskets, and sold to sugar dealers, who put 
it up in mat bags, and bring it to markets for sale to 
merchants for shipment. . 

The sugar principally exported to foreign countries is 
what is known as ‘‘clayed ” sugar, and is made as follows: 
When the juice is boiled to a proper consistence, the 
whites of two eggs are put into each pan, which serves as a 
clarifier; when sufficiently boiled, it is run off into conical- 
shaped earthenware jars, which are placed in rows, either 
over trenches or empty jars. In the bottom of each jar 
containing the sugar is a small aperture, in which is placed 
a wisp or bung of straw; when the sugar has become suffi- 
ciently granulated by cooking and an occasional stirring, 
the straw bung is slightly loosened, the portion not becom- 
ing sugar escaping into the trench or empty jars. When 
sufficiently drained, a thin layer of straw is placed over 
the sugar, and over this a thick layer of clay. The jars are 
then packed away in a dry place, where they remain from 
thirty from forty days, according to the state of tem- 
perature. The coverings and straw bungs are then re- 
moved, and each jar will be found to contain three quali- 
ties or grades of .sugar, the upper part being white, the 
next light-brown, and at the bottom a dark-brown. The 
drainings are sometimes used for distilling purposes, and 
also for making coment It appears that two distinct kinds. 
of cane are grown in China, one being of a dark-purple 
color, and this is better for sugar than the other, which is 
green and quite tender; the latter is principally sold in 
pieces about eight inches to ten inches in length, to the 
natives, who eat it in its raw state. 


Poisonous Effects of lodoform. 


IT is some time since iodoform dressings have been com- 
monly used in surgical practice. While their good effects 
remain incontestable, we have, on the other hand, reports 
of violent and even fatal intoxications caused by their use. 
Even the originator of the method, Dr. Koenig, reports 
such. In some patients iodoform produces morbid changes 
in the action of the heart, and, afterwards, of the brain. 
The graver symptoms are the following: 1. Sudden fre- 
quency and smallness of the pulse, sleeplessness, great dis- 
quietude, delirium, hallucinations, attacks of mania, con- 
fusion, melancholia, refusal of food. These symptoms of 
mental disturbance may pass away rapidly, but may also 
last for weeks and end in recovery. Some of them are fol- 
lowed by paralysis of the lungs and heart, and end in 
death. 2. After a short period of excitement, symptoms of 
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a severe meningo-cephalitis supervene, consisting of un- 
consciousness, coma and sopor, and involuntary passage of 
urine and fzces with great muscular debility. These cases 
generally end fatally. 

In consequence of these facts, Dr. Koenig revokes his 
former general recommendation of iodoform-dressings, and 
wishes it to be confined, hereafter, to tuberculous affec- 
tions of the joints. —Centralbl. f. Chir., 1882, 7. 


Detection of Iodine in the Urine of Patients 
Treated with Iodoform. 

C. BERNBECK tried to obtain an iodine reaction by fol- 
lowing Neubauer and Vogel’s directions, to distil the urine 
with sulphuric acid. All the iodine is thereby supposed to 

ass into the distillate. This process was, however, found 
impracticable, on account of the high degree of dilution. 
Direct shaking of the iodine-holding urine with chloroform 
or carbon disulphide was also found useless, since the sep- 
arated layers refuse to become clear. 

The following method, however, was successful. 200 cc. 
of the urine are mixed with solution of potassa to alkaline 
reaction, then evaporated to dryness, and the residue ig- 
nited,* in order to destroy organic substances, The result- 
ing ash is extracted with boiling alcohol, the solution fil- 
tered and the alcohol evaporated off on a water-bath. The 
residue is redissolved in a few cc. of distilled water, this 
solution mixed with a few drops of sulphuric acid previ- 
ously exposed to the fumes of nitrous acid, and afterwards 
with a little carbon disulphide. After shaking, the latter 
assumes the well-known tint if iodine was present. Chlo- 
rine-water is less suitable for the separation of iodine, since 
any excess will produce a colorless compound with iodine. 

If there is more than a trace of iodine present it may be 
determined, in aqueous solution, by palladium chloride.— 
Pharm, Zeit., No. 29. 

Bateman’s Pectoral Drops. 

Dr. HERMANN HAGER formerly published the statement 
in his handbook that Bateman’s drops were a benzoated 
tincture of opium, colored with cochineal. A later analy- 
sis shows a larger proportion of opium and some castor. 
He now gives the following formula : 


Tincture of opium....  ........ Miwa 1% oz. 
Tincture sf opium, benzoated ...... susr gor 
Tincture of Canadacastor .. ........ im: 8 


Cochineal, ground..... : ad 
Dose for adults: 20 to 30 drops morning and evening. 
Not to be given to children under ten years of age.— 
Pharm, Zeitung. 


Laxative Fruit-Lozenges. 


Parts, 

Aqueous extract of senna first deprived of its 

PUM coisa pac See N as sede wie.s . 40 
BO a A er 0 
Tamarind pulp ............- ey ae eee 5 
Extract of licorice, Spanish... ............. 4 
Resin of sammony_......... Se ee aOR 4 
Sugar (and tartaric acid)............ Hae 49 


Make into large oval lozenges of 82 grains each, which 
are dipped in melted chocolate and afterwards covered 
with a crystalline coat of pure cane sugar.—Stearns’ New 
Idea, 

Carbolized Gauze. 


SINCE the introduction of carbolized gauze the question 
has frequently been discussed, how much carbolic acid 
should be contained in a given amount of the gauze, so as 
to have antiseptic effects, without producing toxic symp- 
toms. Since the real amount of carbolic acid remaining 
in any gauze, after being prepared, could never be exactly 
guessed—simply because it continually evaporates—Dr. 
Kopff has instituted a series of experiments to terminate 
this uncertainty, with the following results : 

I. Both Lister’s gauze and Bruns’ gauze, when re- 
moved from the steam-box in which they were prepared, 
showed a much lower percentage of carbolic acid than 





*The ignition should be conducted at as low a temperature as 
me, 5 ee iodide of potassium is volatile at a bright red heat.— 
bp. New Rem. 








= have been expected from the amount originally 
used. 

2. Bruns’ gauze shows a higher percentage than Lister's, 
although equivalent quantities of acids were used in both 
cases. 

3. The quantity of carbolic acid in any gauze diminishes 
constantly from day to day. 

4. The evaporation of the acid is more or less rapid, in 
direct proportion to the care used in packing and preserv-. 
ing it, 

5. The commercial gauze does not contain 12 per cent - 
(as asserted) of carbolic acid. 

6. Lister’s gauze loses its acid more slowly than Bruns’,, 
although the latter contains a larger percentage of it in the 
beginning. 

The method of examination consisted in preparing an 
aqueous solution of the carbolic acid contained in the 
gauze ; precipitating this with bromine water and weighing - 
the resulting tribromphenol. The following results were 
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One sample of gauze was extracted with hot water, alco- 
hol and ether, then ether alone, and finally dried, when it 
was found to have lost 38.5 per cent in weight, correspond- 
ing to the quantity of paraffin, carbolic acid, resin, etc., 
removed therefrom, 

Note BY EpITOR OF NEw REM.—Lister’s carbolic gauze 
is prepared by impregnating muslin gauze with a hot mix- 
ture of carbolic acid, one part, resin five parts, and paraffin 
| seven parts, and either exposing it to a moderate steam- 
| heat in a hermetically closed box, or passing it, in several 
| folds, between heated rollers. Bruns’ modification con-. 
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sists in dipping the muslin gauze into a solution of five 
parts of carbolic acid, twenty parts of resin, and two parts 
of castor oil in one hundred parts of alcohol, then remov- 
ing it and hanging it up, in a horizontal position, to dry, 
which will take place in about half an hour. 

In the public hospitals of the City of New York, Bruns’ 
carbolic gauze is prepared by thoroughly soaking muslin 
gauze (so-called ‘Stillwater Muslin,” having about thirty 
to thirty-six threads to the linear inch) in the before-men- 
tioned mixture,* then passing the pieces, one after another, 
through the rollers of an ordinary cloth-wringer fastened 
over the tub or jar containing the solution, and afterwards 
spreading out each piece and swinging it a few minutes to and 
fro in the air, until it feels only just damp. It is then im- 
mediately folded up, wrapped in paraffin-paper, and put 
into tight metallic boxes until called for. In this way 
about five hundred yards of gauze may be prepared in two 
hours, and about five and a half gallons of the solution are 
soaked up and retained by it. It requires about ten gal- 
lons of the solution to dip and work up the five hundred 
yards ; but about four and a half gallons of the solution 
will be left over for the next operation. Stillwater muslin 
costs, at present, four cents a yard, by the bale; hence 
five hundred yards of carbolized gauze will cost about 
thirty-five dollars, not counting labor or cost of wrapping. 


Wine from the Greek Islands. 


THERE is no part of the Greek countries, writes the cor- 
respondent of acontemporary, in which wine can be pro- 
duced with the cheapness and alcoholic value of that of 
Crete. The oke of grapes (about two and three-quarter 
pounds) is worth at average prices twenty paras or one-half 
piaster, and one-half oke makes one oke of wine (three and 
one-fifth okes make a gallon), which sells, at the common 
exportation rates, for sixty paras, or one and one-half pias- 
ter (the piaster being approximately four cents). Of this 
the peasant must pay a tax of twenty-five per cent, or fif- 
teen paras, as wine-tax, besides paying the tithe. Then 
for the Turkish provinces where it is sent there is an im- 
port duty of fifteen per cent. All these incumbrances so 
load the cultivator that, with the current price of wine— 
i. ¢., £1 the hectoliter, delivered on board--there remains 
hardly a living price of sale for the grapes. As the fruit is 
mostly sold at the wine-press, the production is kept down 
to a very low point, being about three times the amount 
exported, or 180,000 hectoliters, while the capacity of pro- 
duction is stated to me by one of the most experienced 
wine manufacturers in the island at 100,000,000 okes, or 
1,200,000 hectoliters. All this is of the quality now gen- 
erally made, while much more land is available for lighter 
wines, which, if well cared for, might enter into competi- 
tion with many wines of northern and western Europe. 


The same remark, indeed, is true of many of the Greek | 


islands. A careful French wine manufacturer has suc- 
ceeded in making from the white grape of A©gina a wine 
scarcely to be distinguished from Vin de Graves. The 
French growers are entering largely into this trade through 
the whole Levant, and one has contracted for the entire 
raisin crop of Pythion at thirteen francs for one hundred 
okes for five years, being the price which would be realized 
from the turning of the grapes into raisins. These are 
items which will indicate to English enterprise a field to be 
worked, in which thus far only a few French manufac- 
turers have ventured. 


Detection of Alkalies in Nitrate of Silver. 


THE salt is to be dissolved in the smallest possible 
quantity of water; the liquid is then to be filtered, and hy- 
drofluosilicic acid added drop by drop. If this produces a 
turbidity, an alkaline salt ispresent. If the liquid remains 
limpid, it is to be mixed with an equal volume of alcohol, 
which will precipitate the slightest traces of alkaliif present. 
—M. STOLBA in Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim. 





* Recently it has been found that the gauze retains the carbolic 
acid longer and ismore pliable, if the proportion of castor oil given 
above be doubled. 





Notes from the Trade Report of the Chemical 
Works of E. Merck (Darmstadt). 


Gynocardic Acid.—Like the oil of chaulmoogra (oleum 
gynocardiz), this substance, which is regarded as the ac- 
tive principle of the oil, is used successfully in skin dis- 
eases, rheumatism, etc., etc., both internally, in form of 
pills, and externally, in form of salve. 

Baptisin, pure.—The resinoid ‘‘ baptisin” is used in 
the United States as a purgative and cholagogue, It is, 
however, uncertain in its effects, owing to the impurities 
present and its variable composition. 

E. Merck now prepares a purified baptisin which rep- 
resents the active constituents in the same proportion as 
they exist in the plant. It is a yellowish-white powder, 
almost tasteless, and easily soluble in diluted alcohol. 

Colocynthin, pure.—Experiments made by Dr. Hiller, in 
the Charité at Berlin, have shown that perfectly pure colo- 
cynthin is a most excellent purgative, entirely devoid of 
the toxic and drastic effect produced by extract of colo- 
cynth, It is administered internally in doses of 0.1 to 0.4 
gm.(1¥% to 6 grains). As it is very soluble in water, it 
may also be used for hypodermic injections, in ten per 
cent solution, in doses of 0.1 to 0.3 gm. (114 to 5 grains). 
It is a yellowish-white powder, of a purely bitter taste, 
easily soluble in water and alcohol. 

Homatropine and Hyoscine.—Both of these alkaloids have 
become a staple article of demand. Their high price 
heretofore prevented their general use ; but improvements 
in the mode of preparation have caused a considerable re- 
duction. 

Sulphate of Lobeline.— The effects of lobeline are 
closely allied to those of nicotine and coniine. The 
‘* pure ” lobeline appears as a yellowish, et mass, 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. The sulphate is in 
form of a pale yellowish-white, crystalline powder, and, 
owing to its easy solubility, is very suitable for hypodermic 
administration. 

Papayotin.—Merck’s preparation peptonizes, according 
to his own statement, two hundred times its own weight 
of fresh blood-fibrin (freed from excess of moisture by 
pressing with blotting-paper, and, therefore, representing 
pure meat). Other preparations found in the market 
under this name were found by Merck to possess not even 
the digestive power of the crude juice. 

Sabbatin.—This glucoside, from Sabbatia Ellioti, is used 
as a substitute for quinine. 


Crude German Drugs. 


THE firm of M. Buddensieg, of Greussen, in Thuringia 
(Germany), which makes a specialty of the wholesale trade 
in crude vegetable drugs has issued its harvest-report for 
1881, from which we take a few notes. 

Arnica flowers have been collected and offered, as usu- 
ally, in quantities largely exceeding the demand and are 
very low in price. 

Belladonna leaves were brought in during June and July, 
in large amounts; but they were also in active demand. 
The collection was, however, interrupted by the long-con- 
tinued rains beginning about the first of August. No crops 
coming in, prices have advanced and the demand could 
not be fully supplied. 

Digitalis leaves have been collected very abundantly, 
causing their price to sink toa figure scarcely ever reached 
before. 

Herba jacee (Viola tricolor) was gathered in considerable 
quantity and in fine condition, with the blue flowers at- 
tached. 

Althea Root and Valerian R, are abundant and much 
lower in price. 

Anise Seed. ‘The cultivation of this seed in Germany 
diminishes in extent every year, since the Russian seed 
costs only half as much. The quality of the latter is, how- 
ever, far beneath that of the former. 

From the price-list of the firm we quote the following 
figures : 
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Per 100 kilos. Marks: 
Arnica flowers........ . SG Se, Se ea ae 70. 

ise SS) ARBOR CHINE, S075 0's oe II0. 
Calendula flowers, without calyx... ..... 135. 
Digitalis leaves ..... SR EL SS a 52.50 
Wao trseg1r, “Dest... 2s Sao Seic as ceases 68. 

i - second SN oP ERIS. .thgee 53. 

me “ RGN OO Soak sso Slee 0 76. 
Althzea root, select, very white, cut....... 122. 

‘4 ‘* half white, cut ... 89.50 
aes WE cae ite. sae vere seins ay. 
REMIREE oc" S.c'olu alee se baat wciicmaiama sa ss 56.50 
Weherian, ‘Nathalie. ls seeds | baeet's 43. 
Anise seed, Thuringian............0...- 150. 

- padi | RMI US Be Agee ee 76. 


Natural Carlsbad Salt. 


IN consequence of numerous complaints against the 
commercial Carlsbad salt, which has consisted heretofore 
chiefly of sulphate of sodium, the magistrate of Carlsbad 
has ordered a change in its preparation, so that, hereafter, 
the commercial product will contain the whole of the salts 
of the natural water. The process is conducted as follows: 
The natural spring water is boiled and filtered off from the 
produced precipitate (containing silica, manganese, iron, 
calcium, and magnesium). The filtrate is evaporated, and 
the resulting saline mass, still containing water, saturated 
with the carbonic acid gas of the natural source. This 
causes the reconversion of the carbonates into bicarbon- 
ates. The percentage composition of the salt, which con- 
tains the constituents (with the exception of the above- 
mentioned bases) in the proportions existing in the natural 
water, is stated to be: 


Sodium bicarbonate... ......... 35.95 

Lithium it SR rr oe 4-4 36.34 
SOGMM SUIPRALE: 0.0.05006i0 arsies vee 42.03 

Potassium te ald ae eR ieccesy Suey 45.28 
Sodium (Chloe « «.:< cic ose se saipin soe eee 18.16 
Soditim: HaOri de... o. 5s <0 '5.0)¢ MR a's 0+ 5 oie 0.09 
Sodium borate....... Peas. Sree 0.07 
PREPEOR Ge ahies) F 1G? cic swiKla Sileonie sre weaves 0.03 
RIBIPIC ORMENG gE iii s wisn sisec Fcninia cece 0.01 


One liter of natural water yields about five and a half 
grams of salt. The latter is in form of a purely white, 
very fine powder, containing but a small amount of mois- 
ture and free from water of crystallization. When thrown 
into water it slightly cakes together at first, but dissolves 
afterwards quickly to a slightly opalescent liquid, having a 
saline and alkaline, not at all disagreeable taste ; the sul- 
phate of sodium being scarcely perceptible. When heated 
in a platinum capsule the salt does not melt until it has 
reached an incipient red heat and then separates a small 
quantity of black, infusible granules. On cooling, it con- 
geals to a hard, porcelain-like mass, 

Dr. Harnack, of Strassburg, who assigns no therapeutic 
value to any constituent except the chloride, sulphate, and 
bicarbonate, has found the salt to have the following com- 


position : 
Sodium bicarbonate..... 2. 0.6. . 22002 +36.19 
“6 IOMMOTIGE:. 56:6. 0:0 50s: sists vuole dies - 17.28 
Pt MMMM OS <2 ects nw schaisje hipiaes 30000 040 


: 09 
He, therefore, recommends to prepare the artificial salt 
a follows: 


Sodium sulphate ....... heehee + «+100 parts. 
60> PIORTOODMNG, ccces civse veces SO 
SO” GOMER sigs anes eile arias go ‘ 


To Clarify Liquors. 


A GooD process is said to be the following: To each 
two gallons of the liquor add 150 grains of starch, 75 
grains of dry egg-albumen, and 75 grains of sugar of milk 
previously macerated in a little water until the two last in- 
gredients are dissolved. The liquors clarified by this 
method are said to become quite brilliant, and to acquire 
ajpleasant taste. 








The Preparation of Lactic Acid from Sugar, 


SomE time ago, Heinrich Kiliani, of Munich, published 
the results of some investigations concerning the production 
of lactic acid from sugars by the action of caustic alkalies. 
A new paper, by the same author, recently submitjed to 
the German Chemical Society, contains further studies 
which are of sufficient interest and importance to be com- 
municated here. 

The author finds that the best material to start from is 
invert sugar. The ordinary commercial grape-sugar may 
be used, but gives a smaller yield than invert sugar., 

The caustic alkali to be used in the process should be 
soda rather than potassa; first, on account of its greater 
cheapness, and second, because the fizally resulting sul- 
phate of sodium takes up most of the water produced in 
the reaction, as water of crystallization. 

It is not advantageous to neutralize the whole alcoholic 
solution (obtained according to the process as designed by 
the author, and to be described directly) with carbonate of 
zinc, for the reason that the zinc salt of the acid produced 
alongside of lactic acid does either not crystallize at all, or 
at least with great difficulty, and that it at the same time 
diminishes the crystallizing power of lactate of zinc. On 
the other hand, the free acid itself does not have this disa- 
greeable drawback. 

The author has, on the basis of these results, modified 
the process previously proposed, and now proceeds as fol- 
lows : 

Five hundred grams* of cane-sugar are heated with 250 
gm. of water and ten cubic centimeters of sulphuric acid 
(three parts of acid, four parts of water), in a stoppered 
flask of about two liters capacity, for three hours to 50° C. 
(122° F.). The resulting, colorless, or but faintly yellow- 
ish solution of invert sugar is mixed, after cooling, with 
400 cc. of solution of soda (prepared by dissolving one part 
of caustic soda in one part of water), in portions of 50 cc. 
atatime. The soda solution settles to the bottom, partic- 
ularly in the beginning, in form of a slimy mass, and a 
new portion is to be added only after the mixture has be- 
come homogeneous by agitation. During the addition of 
the lye the flask ought to be cooled off with cold water. 
The mixture soon becomes colored, and, if the lye is added 
too rapidly, the heat may become so great that the contents 
almost reach the boiling point. Although the yield does 
not appear to be impaired by such an occurrence, still the 
products become much darker than need be, and the final 
zinc salt is less pure. Finally the mixture is heated to 70°- 
80° C., until a sample, heated on the (boiling) water-bath 
with Fehling’s solution, only imparts to the latter a green 
color without separating any cuprous oxide. After the 
mixture has become cold, the necessary quantity of sulphu- 
ric acid, consisting of a mixture of three parts of sulphuric 
acid and four parts of water, and the required quantity o- 
which is previously ascertained by titration of the soda sof 
lution, isadded. As soon as the acid liquid has cooled 
down to the temperature of the room, a crystal of 
sulphate of sodium is thrown in and the flask dipped 
into cold water, until a thin crystalline crust has 
been formed on the sides, which is to be detached by 
rapid agitation. Cooling and agitation are continued until 
crystals are no longer formed. If the mixture be then al- 
lowed to stand twelve or twenty-four hours longer, the 
contents of the flask appear as a crystalline cake saturated 
by a red liquid. Some 93% alcohol is now added, under 
shaking, until it ceases to produce a precipitate. The sul- 
phate of sodium is separated by means of a filter-pump 
from the alcoholic solution, and can be washed completely 
with a comparatively small quantity of alcohol. One-half 
of the alcoholic solution is saturated, on the water-bath, 
with carbonate of zinc, the solution filtered boiling hot, 
and united with the other half. Crystallization usually be- 
gins immediately after cooling, and is completed after 
thirty-six hours. The resulting lactate of zinc may be so 
far freed, by aspiration and strong pressure, from the 





* The author adds that the experiments were always conducted 
with this quantity, but that the process is applicable to amy scale. 
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mother-liquor, that it may be obtained pure after being 
once recrystallized. (The air-dry salt was found to contain 
18.34% H2O; when dried at 110° C., 33.274 ZnO. The 
calculated quantities are, respectively, 18.18% H2O and 
33-33% ZnO.) The quantity of the first crystallization 
amounts to 30-40 per cent of the original weight of the 
sugar taken. From the mother-liquor a further quantity 
of the zinc salt may be obtained, which, after being once 
recrystallized, likewise yielded analytical figures of satisfac- 
tory agreement with the theory, though it was a little yel- 
low. (Found: 18.25% H.O and 33.17% ZnO.) If a sam- 
ple of the mother-liquor from the second crystallization 
should yield free lactic acid to ether, when shaken with 
the latter, one-half of the mother-liquor should again be 
boiled with excess of carbonate of zinc, and the filtrate 
united with the other half of the liquor again allowed to 
crystallize. —Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1882, 699. 


The Tartar Trade of Bordeaux, France. 
BY U. S. CONSUL GEO. W. ROOSEVELT.* 


IF the people of the United States were to interest them- 
selves sufficiently in the production of wine to supply the 
domestic market, another important and valuable article of 
commerce would be the natural product of their industry in 
that direction—viz., tartar. 

There is no duty on the entry of crude tartar into the 
United States, and as but little is produced there, manufac- 
turers of cream tartar, baking powders, etc., are compelled 
to import the greater part of their crude materials. Bordeaux 
is, perhaps, the most important centre of this trade, and 
dealers here employ the most approved methods, not only 
for obtaining the best results from barrels in which wine 
has lain for some time, but also for the extraction of every 
grain of tartar that settles to the bottom of the barrels with 
the wine dregs. A few hints concerning their method of 
procedure may be of value to those interested. 

Of late years the supply of tartar has considerably de- 
creased, owing to the reduction of the wine crop, and tar- 
tar can only form to a paying extent in barrels which are 
left undisturbed for a period of years. Indeed, the longer 
the wine remains in the barrels, the better and more abun- 
dant will be the tartar, which forms: in a hard crystalline 
crust around the sides of the barrels, and is not produced 
if the wine is kept in other than wooden vessels. For in- 
stance, in many parts of Spain where the wine is stored in 
cisterns built in the earth and in the raw skins of hogs and 
other animals, no tartar is produced, though the same wine 
is found to be very rich in that article. A knowledge of 
the importance of the trade is now causing the Spaniards to 
adopt wooden casks more than formerly, and the wholesale 
exporters here who collect their supplies from all quarters 
where a few pounds are to be had, are beginning to draw 
considerable quantities from the southern side of the Pyre- 
nees. Italy supplies a large amount of tartar for the Bor- 
deaux market. 

While the trade is not exactly a monopoly, there is only 
one firm here, Dreyfus Brothers, who control about four- 
fifths of the business, and have their agents in all wine dis- 
tricts, ready to pick up large or small lots of tartar, which 
are offered at a low rate in the local market. This firm 
sends an enormous quantity of argols to the United States 
each year. They were the first to introduce the system of 
extracting tartar from the settlings, which is done about as 
follows: There are usually from one to three inches of 
dark grounds found at the bottom of full barrels of new 
wine after they have stood long enough to settle, and about 
twenty-five per cent of tartar is naturally precipitated with 
these particles. After a certain time, the dregs are re- 
moved in a cake, dried, and broken up, till they are about 
the size of common sand and of a pinkish tinge, like the 
‘* tailings ” of a Nevada quartz mill. These dregs are sold 
to tartar manufacturers for about five dollars a bushel. 
They are put into huge vats of hot water, and cooked for 
about two hours, when they are run off into shallow 
receivers, around which the crystals soon begin to form in 





* Commercial Relations of the United States, Washington, 1882. 





a thick mass. As the water always holds a certain quantity 
of the tartar in solution, it is never allowed to escape, but 
is used over and over again in the boilers and settlers, 
thereby preventing a loss which must recur as frequently as 
the water was drained off, and which would largely dimin- 
ish the profits of the business. 

The factory of Messrs. Dreyfus turns out from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and thirty tons of ‘‘ dreg 
crystals”” every month, the dregs yielding on an average 
twenty per cent. 

The manufacture of cream of tartar, tartaric acid, etc., is 
not extensively carried on here, most of the crude produc- 
tions being bought in England and the United States. 
But the dealers in wine dregs now have a formidable rival 
in the field for the purchase of the supply in the person of 
the manufacturer of cheap brandies, who can afford to 
give a higher price for it, and has discovered that it im- 
parts the wine flavor to a concocted brandy, which is one 
of the tests of quality. 

Tartar which forms from wine that has been cleared 
with plaster is richest in tartaric acid, while that formed in 
wine that is cleared with eggs is richest in cream of tartar. 
The tartar takes the tinge of pink or cream, as the wine in 
which it forms is red or white. 

The exports of this article from Bordeaux to the United 
States amounted to $1,001,446.41 in 1880, and $1,251,447.- 
62 in 1881, showing an increase of $250,031.21. 


Products obtained by the Roasting of Coffee. 
BY O. BERNHEIMER. 


RAw coffee beans (50 kg.) roasted in a revolving drum 
yielded a liquid distillate (5.1), and a solid portion (680 g.) 
floating thereon. The uncondensable vapors contained 
carbonic anhydride, and, on passing them through dilute 
hydrochloric acid, a resinous body was deposited having 
the aspect of pyrrol red. 4 

A. Liguid distillate.—The crude liquid distillate filtered 
from solid particles had a yellow color and the fragrant 
odor of coffee. On agitating it with ether and evaporat- 
ing the ethereal extract over the water-bath, a dark, heavy 
oil was obtained, smelling like coffee, and yielding, on re- 
distillation, first a few drops of liquid having the odor of 
acetone, afterwards, for the most part, acetic acid and 
water. The thermometer then rose quickly to 200°, 
above which point there passed over an oil smelling like 
coffee, the temperature at the same time rising to 300°. 
Above this point, there passed over a very small quantity 
of liquid, which immediately solidified to a mass having 
the buttery aspect and rancid odor of the higher fatty 
acids. This portion, and the liquid which passed over 
from 200° to 300°, were neutralized with sodium carbon- 
ate, whereupon a thick, dark-colored oil was thrown down, 
which was separated from the supernatant liquid by means 
of a tap-funnel, and washed with water rendered very 
slightly alkaline by potash. ; 

The alkaline wash-waters contained no fatty acids, but, 
when acidulated with sulphuric acid and agitated with 
ether, they yielded a substance which, after evaporation of 
the ether, filled the liquid with a pulp of crystals, and, 
after precipitation, crystallized in colorless needles, exhib- 
iting the characters of quinol (m. Pp. 171°; conversion into 
quinhydrone by the action of ferric chloride). 

The oil above mentioned, designated by the author as 
caffeol, was dried over calcium chloride and fractionally 
distilled, the greater part passing over from 195° to 197°. 
The distillate smells very strongly of coffee, is apparently 
insoluble in cold water, but imparts to it the characteristic 
odor; slightly soluble in hot water, very slightly in aque- 
ous potash, very easily in alcohol and ether, the alcoholic 
solution giving, with ferric chloride, a red coloration 
which does not disappear on addition of sodium carbonate. 
Caffeol does not solidify in a freezing mixture. By analy-. 
sis, it gave 69.57 and 69.77 per cent carbon, 7.77 and 7.73 
hydrogen, leading to the formula CsH,0O2, which re- 
quires 69.56 C and 7.25 H. Its vapor density is by ex- 
periments 4.1, the formula requiring 4.7. Caffeol is 
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violently oxidized by chromic-acid mixture, without for- 
mation of any definite products. By fusion with potash, 
it yields salicylic acid. ' 

The portion of the crude liquid distillate not taken 
up by ether, when concentrated over the water-bath, 
yielded groups of needle-shaped crystals, exhibiting the 
composition and properties of caffeine, CsHioN«O2 (0.28 
per cent of the coffee). The mother liquid was found to 
contain methylamine and trimethylamine. 

B. Solid distillate-—The black mass floating on the 
crude liquid distillate was found, by a preliminary examina- 
tion, to consist of a mixture of the higher fatty acids. By 
saponification and treatment of the product by Heintz’s 
method of separation, this mixture yielded, as chief consti- 
tuent, palmitic acid melting at 60°, and a very small quan- 
tity of another acid having a melting point a few degrees 
higher than that of lauric acid. 

Summary —From the preceding investigation, it appears 
that the chief products obtained by the roasting of coffee 
are palmitic acid, caffeine, caffeol, acetic acid, and carbon- 
ate anhydride; whilst, as secondary products, are obtained 
quinol, methylamine, pyrrol, and acetone (?). The fatty 
acids amount to 0.48 per cent of the coffee used, the caffe- 
ine to 0.18, and the caffeol to 0.05 per cent.—Monatsh. d. 
Chem., 1, 456, and Journ. Chem. Soc., Abstracts, 1882, 
230. 


Rapid Filtration of Oils or other Dense Liquids. 
THE Droguisten Zeitung recommends for this purpose 
to attach to the exit of the funnel, by means of a rubber 
connection, a curved tube of glass or block-tin. The fil- 
ter must be laid carefully in the funnel, so as to lie flat 
against the sides. If this is not the case, the suction of 
the siphon tube is apt to tear the filter. By selecting a 
shorter or a longer tube, the siphon may be made to act 
more or less rapid. The nature of the liquid to be filtered 
will determine the kind of tube to be selected. This sim- 
ple contrivance accelerates the filtration about fourfold. 


On the Presence of Furfurol in Fermented Liquids. 


K. FOERSTER has published another communication (see 
New ReEM., 1882, page 181), bearing on the subject 
of Jorissen’s test for fusel oil. He desired to ascertain 
whether the presence of furfurol in the fusel oil and in 
other products of fermentation is owing to the process 
of fermentation itself or to other causes. For this pur- 
pose, he made the following experiments. 

300 gm. each of pure rock-candy and of glucose were 
allowed to ferment (under the usual conditions), the fer- 
mented masses filtered, most of the acid in the filtrate neu- 
tralized, and about two-thirds distilled off. The distillates 
had a faintly alkaline reaction, and contained traces of 
furfurol. Distillates from beers sold near the home of 
the author, as well as authentically pure wine likewise con- 
tained this substance, sometimes in considerable quantity. 
Even the fermented liquid itself (from 300 gm. of glu- 
cose), merely filtered and not distilled, contained it. 

The detection of small quantities of furfurol is accom- 
plished by extracting the liquid supposed to contain it 
two or three times with chloroform, evaporating the ex- 
tract, in a warm place, to about 2 cc. in a capsule, dissolv- 
ing the residue with about 10 cc. of absolute alcohol, and 
then mixing in a test-tube with ten drops of colorless ani- 
line and three drops of pure hydrochloric acid. 

Nevertheless, furfurol is not a product of the fermen- 
tation process itself. In the mass resulting from the fer- 
mentation of even large quantities of pure rock-candy, no 
furfurol can be detected defore the distillation. That it 
is present in the products from the fermentation of glu- 
cose is simply caused by the fact that the commercial glu- 
cose already contains minute quantities of pyro-mucic 
aldehyde, evidently formed during the manufacture of the 
sugar, 

How easily small quantities of the furfurol may be pro- 
duced, is illustrated by the following examples. 

On dissolving 100 gm. of pure rock-candy in 500 gm. of 








distilled water, with addition of 10 gm. of tartaric or lactic 
acid, and distilling off two-thirds, the distillate contains 
furfurol. A similar solution of sugar, without being dis- 
tilled, but kept four or five hours, or longer, on the water- 
bath at a temperature of about 70° C. (158° F.), likewise 
contains furfurol. Even on exposing a similar solution 
for twelve days to an average temperature of 38° C. 
(100.4° F.), traces of furfurol were noticeable. In a 10 per 
cent sugar solution, however, at the last-named tempera- 
ture, no formation of furfurol could be observed 

The presence of free acid is not at all necessary for 
the production of furfurol from cane-sugar. If 400 cc. 
are distilled off from a simple solution of rock-candy in 
500 gm. of water, the distillate contains traces of furfurol. 
Further, on heating a solution of equal parts of rock-candy 
and water some time under an upright condenser, in a ves- 
sel so arranged that the sides of it cannot become over- 
heated, the solution gradually assumes a yellowish color, 
and small quantities of furfurol are produced by the sugar 
combining with water. 

It is, therefore, now easy to account for the presence 
of furfurol in crude spirits. During the distillation of fer- 
mented mashes, a mutual reaction takes place, at a high 
temperature, between free acid, still unfermented sugar, 
and other carbohydrates. While a small portion of the 
generated furfurol is already carried over with the vapors 
of ethyl alcohol, and thus passes into the crude spirit, the 
principal portion remains in the less volatile alcohols, par- 
ticularly the fusel-oil, with which it shares nearly the same 
boiling point. 

These results go to prove: 

1. That all presumed detections of fusel oil based upon 
Jorissen’s reaction are fallacious. 

2. That we yet lack a fully reliable test for small quan 
tities of amyl alcohol in fermented liquids or distillates. — 
After Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1882, 322. 


On the Utilization of Palladium for the Absorption 
and Preparation of Hydrogen. 


A. TSCHIRIKOW made the following experiment to test 
the applicability of palladium for the quantitative estima- 
tion, of hydrogen gas given off in sealed tubes: 14.5 cubic 
centimetres of hydrochloric acid were introduced into a 
glass tube, next some glass-wool, and on top of the latter 
0.551 gm. of zinc. A spiral of palladium fastened ina 
cork was then introduced, the glass-tube closed by fusion, 
and the zinc caused to fall into the acid by shaking. When, 
on the following day, the tube was opened with the neces- 
sary precautions, there was not only no pressure, but a por- 
tion of the hydrogen had also probably been united to 
water with some of the oxygen of the inclosed air. Accord- 
ing to calculation, the pressure in the glass-tube should 
have amounted to twenty-five atmospheres (375 pounds to 
the square inch), and there must have been given off 187 
cubic centimeters of hydrogen gas. Almost the whole of 
this quantity could be again driven out of the palladium 
spiral by heating to 350° C. (662° F.). The evolution of 
hydrogen from the compound Pd2,H takes place so uni- 
formly on heating, that the author proposes to utilize palla- 
dium hydride as a source for preparing chemically pure 
hydrogen gas.—/. d. Russ. Phys.-Chem. Gesellsch., 1882 
(I), 47. 

Richardson’s New Anesthetic. 

ACCORDING to Zhe Lancet (May 6th), Dr. Richardson 
uses either one of the two following mixturee : 

1. Dichloromethane* [Germ. Methylen- 


chlorid, Methylen-bichlorid]...... 3 parts. 

Absolute ethyl alcohol............. I part. 

2. Dichloromethane... «2 5...6: is + s+. 10 parts. 
Absolute methyl alcohol ........... Gs 


The second mixture, though somewhat weaker than the 
pure dichloromethane, is considered by Dr. Richardson as 
the ‘‘surest” [‘‘ sicherste;” safest ?] of all known anzs- 
thetics, provided the methyl alcohol is pure. 





*See New Remo., 1881, 235. 
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Cleaner for Bottles and Barrels. 


A VERY ingenious instrument for effectually cleaning 
bottles and barrels which is made in all sizes, capable of 
being used in vessels of a capacity of one-half ounce and 
upward, is the property of the Rapid Barrel and Bottle 
Cleaning Company, 267 Broadway, New York City. Its 
use will do away with the danger attending the use of 
leaden shot, which, as is well known, are apt to become 
fixed in the groove at the bottom of some bottles and poi- 
son the future contents. The instrument consists of a 
series of metal balls attached to each other by links and 
inclosing in process of manufacture a number of bristle or 
wire brushes. At one end a rod is attached, to facilitate 
its introduction and removal from a vessel. Being intro- 
duced together with water or some suitable cleansing agent, 
shaking causes the brushes to penetrate every crevice of 
the vessel subjected to their action and insures a thorough 
cleansing. 











New Bottle Cleaner. 


On the Solubility of Glass in Certain Reagents. 
BY RICHARD COWPER. 


In the course of certain analytical determinations, I was 
led to suspect that ammonium sulphide has a considerable 
solvent action on glass. As this is a point of great import- 
ance in analytical work, I have made the following experi- 
ments with a view to clear up the matter. 100 cc. of pure 
water of ammonia of specific gravity 0.88 was evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue ignited and weighed, It 
amounted to 0.0015 gram. Ammonium sulphide was made 
from this ammonia in the usual manner. 

Experiments were then conducted in the following way: 

A measured quantity of the reagent was sealed in a tube 
of hard Bohemian glass, and kept at 100° C, for six days. 

It was then neutralized with hydrochloric acid, evapo- 
rated to dryness in a platinum dish, and the residue ignited 
and weighed. 





Experiments were made with various reagents besides 
ammonium sulphide. 

The results are shown in the following table. 

For purposes of comparison they are calculated on 100 
cc. of the reagent employed. 

The actual quantities employed were in Series A 60 cc., in 
Series B 40 cc. 




















Reagents. Mgrms. dissolved 
by 100 cc. 
A. B. 
i EO ) (Leer re eee 8.6 | 10.0 
RAGAN CIO ossik 5 6s ane een wie ne aes 12.5 8.7 
Dilute ammon.|Prepared from AmHO} 49.6 | 52.5 
sulphide, of spec. grav. 0.982. 
Ammon. sulphide|/Prepared from AmHO} 34.0 | 47.2 
concentrated. of spec. grav. 0.88. 
Water of ammon.|Spec. grav. 0.982......| 25.8 | 42.5 
dilute. 
Water of ammon.|Spec. grav. 0.88...... 7.5 7-7 
concentrated. 
Ammon, hydrosul-|Prepared from AmHO 51.2 
phide. of spec. grav. 0.982. 











Barrel Cleaner. 


These results show that whilst solution of ammonia of 
spec. grav. 0.88 scarcely attacks glass (the action not being 
greater than that exerted by water), dilute solution of am- 
monia, spec. grav. 0.982, attacks it very considerably. The 
concentrated ammonium sulphide attacks the glass to very 
nearly the same extent as the dilute solution of ammonia, 
and the dilute ammonium sulphide has more effect than 
the concentrated reagent. 

The following experiment was then made: 60 cc. of the 
dilute ammonium sulphide was evaporated by boiling in a 
flask until all the sulphur was given off or deposited. It 
was then transferred to a porcelain crucible, evaporated to 
dryness, and ignited. The residue amounted to 0.008 
gram. 

Sixty cc. of the same ammonium sulphide, when neutral- 
ized with hydrochloric acid, and then evaporated to dry- 
ness, left only 0.001 gram. 

This experiment shows that it is not admissible in ana- 
lytical work to boil a solution of ammonium sulphide in a 
glass vessel even for a few minutes. 

An analysis of some of the residue obtained in the above 
experiments was then made: 


0.027 gram gave 0.0185 gram silica... ...68 per cent. 


o.0comq “* Time...... 9 
o.oo1r ‘* alumina.... 4 ‘ 
0.0052 ‘‘ NaCl,KCl.1g ‘‘ 


100 per cent. 
A series of experiments was then made to determine at 
what degree of dilution the maximum effect on glass was 
produced by solutions of ammonia. 
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4o ec. taken. Mgrms. | Calculated 
dissolved.| in tooce. 
Solution of ammonia..o.88 1 vol. 
Water 1 vol. iit tes 
do. 088 t1vol. 
Water 2 vols. aa5 26.2 
do. 0.88 1 vol. 
Water 3 vols. ee peas 
do. 0.88 1 vol. 
Water 4 vols. one 26.7 
do. 0.88 1 vol. 6 
Water 5 vols. — er 
do. 0.88 1 vol. 
Water eaer a) me 











From these experiments it appears that a dilute solution 
of ammonia, pees by adding 5 vols. of water to 1 vol. 
of solution of ammonia of spec. grav. 0.88 (producing a 
solution having the spec. grav. 0.982), has the maximum 
effect.—/Journ. of the Chem. Soc. (June), page 254. 


New Method of Purifying Copper. 


SUCCESSFUL experiments, described in the December 
number of the ‘‘ Comptes rendus,” have recently been made 
by M.J. Garnier, at the works of Messrs. Laveissiére et 
Fils, Déville, near Rouen, with the purpose of removing 
arsenic and antimony in the commercial copper. From a 
theoretical stand-point the method now generally employed 
might be more satisfactory. The refining hearth is covered 
with silica, supposed to absorb the arsenic and antimony 
which are oxidized during the process, and to make them 
go into theslag. In reality thiscombination is formed very 
imperfectly, and an amount of two-one-thousandth of ar- 
senic is considered sufficient to impair the quality of the 
copper. Mr. Garnier’s process in some respects resembles 
the Thomas-Gilchrist process. He employs a sole of chalk 
and tar, over which, for each separate operation, he places 
a false sole of limestone and manganese peroxide. With 
the melting of the copper a generation of carbonic acid and 
oxygen begins from the upper sole, which oxidizes the 
charge. As soon as the metal is sufficiently liquid the lime 
and manganese protoxide rise and dissolve the arsenic acid. 
By this one operation the amount of arsenic, according to 
Mr. Garnier, is reduced to one-fifth. Subsequent fusions 
with basic fluxes are said almost completely to eliminate 
the arsenic. An analysis of a cement copper of Rio Tinto 
is added. Of 0.8 per cent of arsenic only 0.023 could be 
determined at the end of the third operation, the amount 
of iron contained being at the same time all but removed. 
No mention is made in this analysis of antimony. As spe- 
cial advantages of this system Mr. Garnier claims that the 
roasting of the black copper becomes unnecessary, and 
that the loss of copper, arising from parts of the copper 
combining with the silica of the slag, is avoided. 


Note on a Fat Recently Extensively offered as an 
Adulterant for Lard. 


BY JOHN MUTER, PH.D. 


TuIs fat (of which I exhibit a specimen) is in some re- 
spects peculiar, According to my analyses of several sam- 
ples which I have had submitted to me by firms in the lard 
trade, anxious to know what it is, I find on an average the 
following result: (1.) It has an actual density at 100° F. 
of .g1I5 to .gt2. (2.) It yields on saponification 95.5 per 
cent of fatty acids, all insoluble. (3.) It is completely 
soluble in ether and in hot absolute alcohol. (4.) When 
melted and treated by my modification of Chateau’s course, 
It gives reactions for cotton oil. A most striking fact is 
that, although nicely made to almost the exact consistence 
of lard at ordinary temperature, and not becoming per- 
fectly fluid under go° F., yet, after melting, it does not 
again solidify, but remains a yellow oil, having the distant 
odor of fine cotton salad oil, until it has been kept at 40° 
F. for some time, when it again resumes its original ap- 
pearance. Its detection in lard is happily rendered simple 
by its high density and by the article not setting so solid as 





it was at first, after having been kept melted for the pur- 
pose of taking gravity. If added to ‘‘ butterine” it makes 
the article softer and better looking in winter, and increases 
the density, but the high insoluble acids then serve to dis- 
tinguish such a ‘‘butterine” from a mixture of fat and 
butter. Many recent ‘‘butterines” which on the density 
actually show a considerable amount of pure butter, have 
not a trace, but the error is due to the presence of this 
cotton ‘‘stearine.”— 7he Analyst, June. 


New Synthesis of Indigo. 


Pror. BAEYER has found that in the formation of indigo 
from indoxyl—a hypothetical intermediate product as- 
sumed by him to be formed during the change of orthoni4 
trophenylpropiolic acid to indigo-blue—a condensation of 
carbon takes place, which can only be explained by assum- 
ing indigo to have the composition : 

C.H,--C 2 =C--C§ § C--CoHs 
and this compound is identical with diacetenylphenyl dis- 
covered by Glaser a number of years ago. 

Prof, Baeyer found also that the orthonitrophenylpropi- 
elic acid, which so far was the commercial form of artificial 
indigo (see the article in our February number, page 55) 
could be easily converted into orthonitro-phenyl-acetylen, 
and the latter quite as easily into ortho-dinitro-diphenyl- 
diacetylen : aaa: C.C.C.C, — 

NO. NOs 
The latter body, which crystallizes in golden needles, 
when treated with sulphuric acid and afterwards with 
fuming sulphuric acid in drops until dissolved, and finally 
dropped into cold alcohol, yields red needles, which were 
found to have the composition CisHsN2O,, and represent 
di-isatogen. 

This body is of great interest, as it stands, of all artificial 
substances, nearest to indigo, and can be easily and com- 
pletely converted into the latter. When moistened with 
sulphide of ammonium, for instance, even in the cold, it is 
at once completely turned to indigo.—Ber. d. Deutsch. 
Chem. Ges., 1882, 50. 

[The results obtained by Baeyer, while not actually con- 
stituting a new synthesis of indigo, nevertheless make it 
probable that an easier way will be discovered of arriving 
at di-isatogen, than that above mentioned. ] 


New Process for Preparing Atropine. 

A. W. GERRARD gives the following process: 1,000 
grams of powdered belladonna leaves or roots are put into 
a displacement apparatus, and macerated for twenty-four 
hours, with 1,000 cubic centimeters of 84 per cent alcohol. 
A fresh quantity of 250 parts of the alcohol is then added, 
and this is repeated four times, always after an interval of 
four hours. When all the liquid has run through, water is 
poured on top, in order to displace the alcoholic liquid 
still remaining. The alcohol is distilled off, and the resid- 
uary extract treated with five times its volume of water. 
The resin and fatfy substances, which remain behind, are 
carefully washed with water, the.aqueous solution evapo- 
rated to 300 cc., and finally mixed with an excess of ammo- 
nia, which excess is allowed to gradually escape by expos- 
ing the mixture, in an open vessel, for some time to the 
air. The liquid is then agitated with an equal volume of 
ether, and the atropine separated from the ethereal solu- 
tion by shaking it with a small volume of water containing 
a little acetic acid. In this way the whole of the atropine 
is soon extracted from the ether, which latter can be used 
over again. The solution of acetate of atropine is 
treated with animal charcoal, filtered, evaporated to a 
small volume, and again treated with ammonia and ether. 
Finally, from the ethereal solution, the atropine separates 
on evaporation, in very fine, almost white crystals. They 
may be obtained perfectly white by recrystallizing once or 
twice. It is of great importance to leave no alcohol in the 
extract, and to use only such ether which contains abso- 
lutely no alcohol. The author’s experiments proved that 
the wild-growing contained more atropine than the culti- 
vated plant, and the leaves more than the roots.—/ourn. 
de Ph, et Chim., 5, 158. 
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The Quantitative Separation of Rosin from Fats. 
’ BY THOMAS S. GLADDING. 


THE need of an accurate process for the separation of 
rosin from the fats and its quantitative estimation has long 
been felt. To meet this need, numerous methods have 
been proposed. Thus, in Prescott’s ‘‘ Proximate Organic 
Analysis,” p. g0, are recommended two: the first de- 
pendent on the treatment of the fat acids containing the 
rosin with petroleum naptha; the second, on the treatment 
of the same with a mixture of water and a nearly equal 
volume of alcohol. I have given these plans a careful 
rial, using for the purpose a mixture of known amounts of 
Soe fat and pure rosin, but have found them wholly unre- 
liable, as they fail to give even an approximate determina- 
tion of the rosin known to be present. 

A later and better method is found in ‘‘ Spon’s Encyclo- 
peedia,” p. 1,469, in which the rosin and fats are brought 
into the form of neutral soda salts. After a careful drying 
by evaporation mixed with sand, these are digested in a 
mixture of absolute alcohol and ether, by which the 
resinate of soda is dissolved. But this method is very 
laborious, requiring at a later stage the use of a polariscope, 
and even then giving a result several per cent from perfect 
accuracy, especially when the amount of rosin present is 
small. 

The difficulty underlying the problem is the great similar- 
ity as regards solubility between oleic acid or its salts and the 
resins. Every solvent for the one in the above schemes is 
to a considerable degree a solvent for the other. A sys- 
tematic search has therefore been made for such a salt and 
such a solvent as shall serve to distinctly separate these two 
substances. 

A plan of separation, analogous to the separation of 
oleic acid from stearic and palmitic acids, by digesting 
their lead salts in ether, thereby dissolving out the oleate 
of lead, has been investigated, and found to be entirely 
satisfactory, both as regards accuracy and ease of execu- 
tion. 

The fatty salts of silver were found to be almost perfectly 
insoluble in ether, while the resinate of silver was found to 
be readily and abundantly soluble therein. A small per- 
centage of alcohol does not affect the solubility of either, 
and for the sake of an advantage gained thereby was used 
in the course of experiments undertaken. 

In applying this principle of separation, the silver salts 
of the three acids were at first precipitated from a perfectly 
neutral water solution of the potash salts by a neutral solu- 
tion of silver nitrate. But the difficulty attending the 
filtering and washing of this precipitate, and the somewhat 
inaccurate results obtained, which were attributed partly to 
the decomposition of the silver salts from exposure during 
drying, preparatory to treating with ether, caused its 
abandonment. 

The following plan was finally adopted with success : 
About 0.5 gm. of the fat acids containing the rosin is intro- 
duced into a small flask; 20 cc. of 95% alcohol are added, 
and the flask rotated till the fat acids and the resin are dis- 
solved. A drop of phenol-phthalein is now added, and 
then a saturated solution of caustic potash in alcohol, drop 
by drop, with thorough aggitation after the addition of 
each drop, until the deep-red color, characteristic of alka- 
linity, is obtained. One or two additional drops are now 


added, and the flask placed on a water-oven and kept at | 


the temperature of boiling alcohol for ten minutes, to en- 
sure the saponification of the last portions of the fat. The 
flask should be loosely corked. It is now cooled, and the 
contents washed into a graduated 100 cc. cylinder by means 
of concentrated ether. The cylinder is filled with the 
ether exactly to the 100 cc. mark, then corked (best by 
a common cork twisted tightly in), and the contents mixed 
by a moment’s shaking. About 1 gm. of C. P. neutral 
silver nitrate is now rubbed to an impalpable powder in a 
small mortar, and then introduced into the cylinder. The 
latter is vigorously shaken for ten or fifteen minutes until 
the flocculent precipitate of silver stearate and oleate col- 
lects in the same manner as silver chloride upon shaking, 





and settles clear; 50 to 70 cc. of the supernatant liquid are 
now siphoned off by means of a slender siphon, previously 
filled with ether, into a second 100 cc. cylinder, passing the 
liquid through a small filter-paper if it is not perfectly 
clear. A small quantity of pulverized silver nitrate is 
shaken up with this, to make certain that all the oleate and 
stearate are precipitated. If no flocculent precipitate ap- 
pears, this is the case; 20 cc. of a mixture of hydrochloric 
acid and water, one-third the former and two-thirds the 
latter, are now added, and the cylinder vigorously shaken 
until the decomposition of all the silver salt present is com- 
plete. After the silver chloride has settled, an aliquot por- 
tion of the supernatant ether solution is siphoned off into 
a platinum dish and evaporated on the top of a water-oven 
to dryness; the residue is rosin containing a small 
amount of oleic acid, which can be accurately allowed for. 

The following experiments will show the allowance to be 
made for the oleate of silver retained in solution, as well as 
the reliance which can be placed upon the process for 
accuracy: 

Exp. t.—One-half gm. of pure fat acid was treated ac- 
cording to the above plan, but with one-half the amount of 
alcohol and ether. 

Forty cc., shaken with HCl and evaporated, gave 
0.0095 gm. of residue. 10cc. contain 0.00237 gm. of oleic 
acid. 

Exp. 2.—One-half gram of pure fat acid was treated 
in the same way with full quantities of liquid. 

Eighty cc., shaken with HCl and evaporated, gave 
0.0133 gm. of residue: 10 cc. contain, therefore, 0.00235 
gm, of oleic acid. This very small and accurate correction 
of 0.00235 gm. for every 10 cc. of liquid, shaken up with 
HCI was applied in the subsequent experiments. 

Exp. 3.—Some pure white Castile soap was decomposed 
by acid. One-half gram of the fat acids from the soap was 
added to 0.050 gm. of common yellow rosin (colophony), 
and the whole treated as above. After corrections, 0.0497 
gm, on the whole quantity taken was obtained instead of 
0.050 gm. 

In order to ascertain whether the process would succeed 
with linseed oil, in which rosin is often to be determined, 
and also to test the process when very small quantities of 
rosin are present, the following experiment was made : 

Exp. 4.—One-half gram of the fat acids from linseed 
oil was added to 0.050 gm. of rosin, and treated as the 
above. 

Seventy cc., shaken with HCl, gave 0.0517 gm. of resi- 
due. Subtracting the allowance for 70 cc., namely, 0.0164 
gm., leaves 0.0353 gm., or 0.0504 gm. of rosin on the 
whole quantity taken, instead of 0.050 gm. taken. 

As the principal value of the above process will be found 
in the estimation of rosin in soaps, of which it forms so 
frequent anadulterant, a number of experiments were made 
according to the above plan on the soap itself, dispensing 
with the preliminary decomposition of the soap, in order to 
obtain the fat acids. 

One gram of the soap in thin shavings is dissolved in the 
alcohol, and treated in every way as above. Particular 
care is paid to the saponification as above directed, in 
order to make certain that no trace of unsaponified fat is 
left. This would pass through the remaining stages un- 
changed and increase the percentage of rosin. The results 
are so good and the process is so much simplified that this 
plan is recommended for commercial analysis. The de- 
termination of the percentage of fat acids is thereby 
avoided, and the time required for the process is shortened 
toa fewhours. Pure soap, free from rosin, was used. 


3 Rosin found 
Rosin added. after correction. 
0.0200 gm. 


0.0197 gm. 
0.0200 gm. 0.0209 gm. 


Soap taken. 
Exp. 5.—0.250 gm. 
Exp. 6.-——1.000 gm. 


Some experiments made by filtering the whole of the 
liquid instead of taking an aliquot portion, as above, did 
not give as accurate results, both on account of the diffi- 
culty of perfectly washing the flocculent precipitate and 
the lesser degree of accuracy in making allowance for the 
oleate of silver dissolved. 
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Duplicate analyses of a cheap yellow soap known to 
contain rosin gave 29.00 per cent and 29.30 per cent of 
rosin present, 

Some experiments to determine the applicability of the 
above process to the estimation of mineral oils and paraffin 
in the other fatty oils are contemplated; also a preliminary 
trial of a similar method of separating oleic acid from the 
other fat acids gives promise of accomplishing this with 
great accuracy.—Chem. News, April 14th. 


A Good Cement for Glass. 


A SOLUTION of bichromate of potassium and glue yields 
a superior cement for broken glassware. The moderately 
strong glue or gelatin solution is mixed, in a dark place or 
in a photographic dark-room, with a small amount of con- 
centrated solution of bichromate of potassium. The edges 
of the fracture, which have been thoroughly cleaned, are 
then coated with a thin layer of the mixture, strongly 
pressed together, and kept close by tying with twine, or in 
some other manner. The glass is then exposed to sun- 
light for some hours. This causes the cement to become 
insoluble even in hot water. 


On the Delicacy of Fleitmann’s Reaction for Ar- 
senic. 
BY O. J. GRIFFIN. 

DESIRING to ascertain a convenient and rapid method for 
determining the quantity of arsenic present in any solution 
or substance, I made comparative trials with Fleitmann’s 
reaction upon solutions of arsenious acid, of different, but 
known strength with a view to find the least quantity of 
arsenic which would produce a visible reaction within a 
given time. The results are detailed in the following : 

Fleitmann’s Reaction.—If a strong solution of soda or 
potassa be heated with some pieces of pure zinc and a frag- 
ment of iron-wire, or some zinc and a drop or two of pla- 
tinic chloride, or if it be mixed with some pieces of alumi- 
nium wire, it gives up an abundance of hydrogen gas. The 
reaction is generally expressed, say in the case of zinc, thus 
Zn + 2NaHO = Na.ZnO, (zincate of sodium) + Hy. In 
the presence of arsenic or any of its compounds the nascent 
hydrogen combines with it, forming arsenetted hydrogen. 
On the other hand, if antimony is present in the alkaline 
mixture of zine and soda, the hydrogen refuses to combine 
with it. The test is, therefore, of great value both for the 
detection of arsenic and for its separation from antimony. 

Experiments.—For the purpose of eliminating sources of 
error possibly due to variation of the quantities of the con- 
stituents of the reagent, all the experiments were conducted 
as follows : Into a five-inch test-tube, (1) one cubic centi- 
meter of the arsenical solution was introduced, and after- 
wards five cubic centimeters of solution of sodic hydrate 
specific gravity 1.261. A pellet of pure absorbent cotton 
being laid ready to hand, and also a piece of filtering paper 
moistened with a 5% solution of argentic nitrate, one inch 
of aluminium wire cut in three pieces, was dropped into 
the test-tube, the pellet of cotton pushed down in the tube 
a short distance, and the mouth of the test-tube quickly 
covered with the moistened filter paper. The latter was 
covered with a second piece of filter paper, which was kept 
moist with drops of water, and never allowed to become 
quite dry. Both papers were held in place by a slender 
tubber band. The contents of the test-tube were not 
heated, but a uniform temperature of 15.5° C. was main- 
tained throughout the experiments, and at the close of the 
experiment the inner filter was examined along its surface 
while still wet. The only varying factor in all the experi- 
ments was the arsenical solution, which was prepared by 
dissolving one gram of pure arsenious acid, previously dried 
at 100° C, (212” F.) in distilled water, with addition of 
some hydrochloric acid, and making up the solution to 
1,000 cubic centimeters, at 15.5° C. (60° F.). One cubic 
centimeter of this solutions, therefore, contained 0,001 
gram of arsenious acid. Successive dilutions were made 
of one volume of this solution and a definite number of 
volumes of water, and in each case one cubic centimeter of 
the diluted solution was employed for the test. 





Results. —These are shown in the following table : 














—— 4 Result’ of Reaction on Filters. 
0.001 gram. Black in 2 minutes. 
0.0005 ni ae oe 9 “oe 
0.00025 oe ay “e II ae 
0.0002 “ Bluish black in 35 minutes. 
0.0001667 =‘ No reaction in 35 zi 
0.000125 “oe oe oe 77 35 “ce 
0.0000625 “ce “se oe “eé 35 ae 





A greater length of time had no visible effect on the 
filter paper, nor did heating the mixture after it had been 
allowed to remain thirty-five minutes at 15.6° C. (60° F.) 
affect the paper any further. 


Preparation of Succinic Acid from Tartaric Acid 
by Fermentation. 


F. KOENIG showed, some time ago, that the chief 
product of the fermentation of ammonium tartrate, under the 
influence of bacteria, is succinic acid. He also found that 
the quantity of the latter produced varies greatly, according 
to the conditions, and that various quantities of acetic and 
formic acids are also formed. In a paper recently pub- 
lished, he gives the results of further studies, which are of 
great interest. 

He found that no other volatile product except ammo- 
nium carbonate is formed in the process, and that the yield 
of succinic acid is very considerable, provided the solutions 
are not too dilute, and the process of fermentation passes 
off regularly without any considerable changes in temper- 
ature. 

The best yield was obtained as follows: 2 kilograms of 
tartaric acid are dissolved in water, neutralized by ammo- 
nia, and diluted to 4o liters. Next are added solutions of 
20 grams of calcium phosphate, 10 grams of magnesium 
sulphate, and a few grams of calcium chloride, and finally 
about 20 cc. of a solution of ammonium tartrate in process 
of fermentation, such as is easily obtained by diluting a 
portion of the above liquid with four times its volume of 
water and letting it stand. After a few days, it becomes 
cleudy, and is alive with bacteria. The mass is left to 
itself, air being excluded as much as possible, at a temper- 
ature of 25° to 30° C., until the feeble evolution of gas 
ceases, and no more tartaric acid is found in the liquid, 
which is the case after six to eight weeks. The liquid 
(which cannot be filtered) is now evaporated until the am- 
monium carbonate is dissipated, then clarified by white of 
egg, and, after being mixed with milk of lime, boiled until 
it has acquired a permanent alkaline reaction, and has lost 
the copiously formed ammonia, After cooling, the succinate 
of calcium is pressed, decomposed with sulphuric acid, and 
the succinic acid obtained and purified in the usual manner. 

Two kilos of tartaric yield more than one-half kilo of 
succinic acid. 

The process might be assumed to proceed so that 2 mol. 
of tartaric acid are split into 2 mol. of acetic acid, 2 mol. 
of carbon dioxide, and 2 mol. of hydrogen. which latter re- 
duces a third molecule of tartaric to succinic acid. 


2C,H5O0. = 2C,H,O, + 5CO. + 2H, 

tartaric acetic carbon hydro- 
acid. acid, dioxide. gen. 

C,H6Os + 2H. = C,HeO, + 2H.0 

tartaric hydro- succinic water, 
acid. gen. acid. 


According to this scheme, 2 kilos of tartaric would yield 
524 gm. of succinic acid, which agrees with the practical 
yield. But the real process is much more complicated than 
the above reaction would indicate. 

When using this process for manufacturing purposes, it 
is not necessary to use purified tartaric acid, but it may be 
directly made from the solution resulting by decomposing 
the calcium tartrate with sulphuric acid.—er. d. Deutsch. 
Chem, Ges., 1882, 172. 
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Alkaloid Reactions, Especially those of Morphine. 


BY R. HUBNER. 


Amonc the general alkaloidal reagents, the iodide of 
bismuth and potassium is undoubtedly the most delicate. 
The orange-red precipitate caused by it remains visible 
even in extreme dilutions, when observed on a plate of 
glass resting upon glossy black paper. Next in delicacy 
are iodide of cadmium and potassium, iodide of mercury 
and potassium, phosphomolybdic acid, and phosphotung- 
stic acid, which are about equal in power. After these 
come platinic chloride, mercuric chloride, and the re- 
mainder. 

Concerning the morphine reactions, the following hints 
will be useful, particularly when only very minute quanti- 
ties are tested for: 

1. The blood-red color caused by nitric acid may be over- 
looked if the liquid is stirred. The color is best observed 
by watching the surroundings of the single solid particles 
brought in contact with the acid. 

2. The sulphuric acid reaction (with subsequent addition 
of nitric acid) is brought out most sharply if fifteen to 
twenty drops of sulphuric acid are poured upon the alka- 
loid, the mixture warmed until sulphuric acid begins to 
volatilize, then the mixture allowed to cool, and one drop 
of diluted nitric acid (I=20) now permitted to flow from 
the edge of the capsule. It may then be gradually mixed 
with the contents by cautious agitation. 

3. To obtain the ferric chloride (blue color) reaction with 
certainty, only a very pale-yellow test-solution (five drops of 
the solution of ferric chloride to ten cc. of water) should be 
used, and this should be added only in drops. With each suc- 
cessive drop, the blue color becomes more intense, until an 
excess of ferric chloride has been added, when a false color 
makes its appearance. 

4. The magnificent violet coloration of morphine pro- 
duced by Froehde’s reagent * is best observed if both are 
separately placed upon a flat watch-glass resting on a white 
surface, and the two brought gradually in contact, while 
being observed with a lens. This method is advisable, 
because the tint lasts scarcely one minute, and is brightest 
at the first moment. 

5. The reaction with ferricyanide of potassium and ferric 
chloride requires greater caution in manipulation than any 
other, since it may easily lead to an erroneous conclusion. 

A dilute solution of ferricyanide of potassium, mixed 
with a little ferric chloride, turns blue on addition of a 
drop of the solution of a salt of morphine, owing to the re- 
duction of the ferricyanide to ferrocyanide (Otto), But this 
reduction and the blue color occur, even in the adsence of 
morphine, if the mixture be exposed for a few minutes to 
ordinary daylight. 

I prepared a mixture of ten cc. of distilled water, one 
drop of a solution of ferricyanide of potassium (1:10), 
and one drop of ferric chloride, free from ferrous salt, 
taken up by means of a thin glass rod. One-half of the 
pure yellow mixture was kept in the dark, the other half 
was put in the window, exposed to a clouded sky. While 
the former had retained its color after the lapse of one and 
a half hours, the latter assumed a greenish color already 
after a few minutes. This green color soon became 
darker, finally blue, and after ten minutes, a blue film had 
already deposited on the sides of the vessel. For this 
reason, the reaction for morphine by these reagents is re- 
liable on/y, 1. If the solution of the ferricyanide is freshly 
prepared ; 2. If the above-mentioned degree of dilution is 
observed (so as to have as faintly tinted a liquid as _possi- 
ble ; and 3. If the test is performed rapidly. 

One drop of solution of hydrochlorate of morphine, con- 
taining only one two-hundredths milligram of the salt, 
when allowed to run down from the edge of the vessel 
into the reagent, produced an unmistakable, decided reac- 
tion under these circumstances. —Pharm, Zeit., No. 34. 





* A freshly prepared solution of one to five milligrams of 
molybdate of sodium in one cubic centimeter of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. 





Table of the Solubilities of Chemicals in Water, 
Alcohol, and Ether at 15° C. (59° F.), in 
Round Numbers.* 

(From the new German Pharmacopeeia.) 
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*The text of the German Pharm. usually gives [more exact 
figures. In this table, they are rounded off for practical purposes. 
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Assay of Cinchona Barks, 


THE Société de Pharmacie, of Paris, has adopted the 
following processes for the assay of cinchona barks. 

1. Assay of Total Alkaloids in Gray and Red Barks. 

Mix 100 gm, of the finely powdered bark with 50 gm. 
of slaked lime, in powder, and moisten it gradually with 
g0 cc. of water, so as to form a soft paste. Let it ma- 
cerate for twelve hours, dry on a water-bath, and exhaust 
the dry mass of all soluble matters by about 500 or 600 
gm. of alcohol (90%), either by percolation or by washing. 
From the united liquids distil off the alcohol, and allow 
the liquid to cool. Treat the latter with water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, and, when the liquid has a decidedly 
acid reaction, filter it. 

Precipitate the filtrate by caustic soda in excess, taking 
care not to agitate the liquid too violently, but rather giving 
it a gentle rotation. Let it settle for several hours and de- 
cant. Wash the precipitate once or twice with about 100 
gm. of water containing 4 gm. of caustic soda; finally 
throw it upon an unplaited filter, wash it with water grad 
ually decreasing in alkalinity, dry, and weigh. 

Gray bark, to be serviceable, should contain at least 1.5% 
of total alkaloids, and red barks at least 3%. 

2. Assay of Quinine in Vellow Bark. 

Mix 100 gm. of the finely powdered bark with 50 gm. of 
slaked lime, in powder, and moisten it gradually with 95 
cc. of water to a rather thin mass. Let it macerate for 
twelve hours, then dry it on the water-bath, 

Introduce the dry mass into a displacement apparatus, 
and extract it with 500 to 690 gm. of alcohol of 95%. 
When drops of the percolate no longer show a reaction for 
alkaloids, either by taste or with ammonia, and the bark is 
completely exhausted, transfer the whole percolate to a 
flask, and distil it on the bater-bath. Take up the half- 
cooled residue with about 30 cc. of dilute sulphuric acid 
(t in 10), heat on the water-bath, to facilitate the solu- 
tion of the alkaloids, decant, and repeat this operation 
with three or four fresh portions of the same acid.  Fil- 
ter these solutions, wash the filter with a little alcohol, 
and add to the filtrate an excess of solution of soda (sp. 
gr. 1.330) diluted with about twenty-five times its weight 
of water. 

Collect the precipitate upon an unplaited filter, wash it 
carefully with water gradually decreasing in alkalinity, and 
finally, with a few cubic centimeters of water. Dry and 
weigh. 

Now treat the precipitate with ether (sp. gr. 0.722), 
wash also the filter carefully, unite the ethereal liquids, 
evaporate, take up the residue with water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, taking care that the final liquid has only a 
faintly acid reaction. Allow to crystallize, and consider 
the obtained crystals as sulphate of quinine. (In consid- 
ering these as pure sulphate of quinine, the error caused 
by the solubility of the salt in the very faintly acid liquid 
is compensated. ) 

Collect the crystals upon a plain filter, wash them with 
a few drops of distilled water, dry, and weigh. 

Yellow bark should yield at least two per cent of sul- 
phate of quinine.—¢p. de Pharm., 1882, 101. 





On the True Coloring Matter of Litmus and on the 
Alkalinity of Potassium Monochromate. 
BY M. RICHTER. 

PoTassiuM monochromate (the yellow chromate) in so- 
lution reacts upon turmeric and litmus like an alkali. This 
fact is the more remarkable as it is a neutral, well-crystal- 
lized salt, and its behavior in other respects cannot be har- 


monized with alkalinity. This alkalinity may be explained 
either as due to a mechanical admixture, derived from the 
preparation of the salt, or toa peculiarity of a chemical na- 
ture, and essential to the existence of the compound or to 
the oxidizing action of chromic acid. 

Of these three views, the third has been proved by the 
author, by means of very simple experiments. The first 
has been refuted by the following experiment :—Pure po- 
tassium monochromate was dissolved in water and precipi- 
tated with alcohol six times in succession, by which process 
any caustic alkali would be removed, since potassium hy- 
droxide is soluble in alcohol. The salt, after being thus 
purified, reacted as before strongly alkaline. The alkalin- 
ity is, therefore, due only to the behavior of the chromic 
acid as an oxidizing agent. To determine this point, lit- 
mus, turmeric, and phenol-phthaleine were applied com- 
paratively. The solution of the salt gave with the red 
color of the litmus a green mixed color, and with red lit- 
mus paper a blue-green. Turmeric tincture and paper 
were turned to a permanent dark red-brown. Solution of 
phenol-phthaleine and paper saturated therewith remained 
unaffected. But if a trace of alkali was added to the mo- 
nochromate, the well-known intense red coloration of phe- 
nol-phthaleine was at once apparent. This indicator is de- 
cidedly preferable to the others 

Herewith a proof is furnished that potassium monochro- 
mate does not exert an alkaline reaction in the first moment, 
as in this case the reaction of phenol-phthaleine would ap- 
pear; but the alkalinity is first produced by the influence 
of the chromic acid upon the coloring-matter. The au- 
thor advances here two suggestions, which both seem very 
hazardous, as further research is needed to give a positive 
result. 

1. The chromic acid oxidizes the coloring matter so as 
to produce colored compounds. 

2. In the oxidation of the coloring matter the chromate 
is decomposed, and caustic alkali is liberated, which acts 
upon the colors 

The former hypothesis is preferable if the action of the 
chromate is kept in-view. If red litmus paper is spotted 
with a solution of the chromate, it turns green at the 
edges. In other words, the chromic acid oxidizes the red 
color toa blue compound, which forms a green with the 
yellow color of the excess of the salt The blue litmus is, 
therefore, a product of the oxidation of the red, which must 
be regarded as the original coloring matter. 

Another proof that the blue is a compound derived from 
the red is already known. If blue litmus solution is pre- 
served in a close bottle, the liquid loses its blue color, and 
acquires a reddish tint. If poured upon a plate so that the 
air has everywhere access, the blue color is soon restored. 
The air exerts here, without doubt, an oxidizing action, 
though less rapid and energetic than that of chromic acid. 
—ZLvit. f. anal, Chem, and Chem. News. 


Recovery of Platinic Chloride and Ammonium 
Molybdate from Residues.* 


1. Platinic Chloride. The waste liquors and residues 
produced by the estimation of potassium consist, a of the 
potassium platinic chloride remaining in the filters, and 4, 
of the alcoholic wash-liquor which contains platinic chlo- 
ride and its compounds with the chlorides of sodium, mag- 
nesium, barium, etc. If this solution be treated with po- 
tassium chloride, the platinum is precipitated as potassium 
platinic chloride, and if the latter compound be heated 
with alcohol, water, and sodium carbonate, there are pro- 
duced: aldehyde, acetic acid, etc., and platinum black, 











* Dr. Jur. Post, Chemisch-Technische Analyse, Brannschweig, 
1881, p. 536. 
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which latter may be completely purified by washing with 


. water and hydrochloric acid. The practical execution of 


the process is described in the following : 

To the alcoholic liquids contained ina flask, add as much 
saturated aqueous solution of potassium chloride as is re- 
quired to completely precipitate the platinum present. Let 
the precipitate settle during twenty-four hours, siphon off 
the supernatant liquid, and wash the precipitate, by means 
of some of the removed liquid, into a porcelain capsule. 
Add thereto any potassium platinic chloride which may be 
contained in the old filters, boil the empty filters several 
times with water, and transfer the liquids to the contents 
of the capsule. Now add sodium carbonate to strong al- 
kaline reaction, and set the capsule a few hours upon a 
steam-bath, occasionally stirring. When the platinum 
black has settled well and the supernatant liquid has only 
a pale-yellow color (due to organic substances), the liquid 
is passed through a filter, the platinum black washed by 
repeated portions of boiling water, dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and afterwards boiling concentrated nitric acid, 
finally by boiling water, until the filtrate ceases to give a 
reaction for chlorine. Dry the residue at the ordinary 
temperature (at a higher temperature the filter would be 
incinerated), and either keep it for future use, or convert 
it into platinic chloride in the usual manner. 

2. Ammonium Molybdate. The acid liquids containing 
the molybdate are collected in a large flask (4), holding 
about 10 liters ; the ammoniacal filtrates in a similar flask 
(8). The liquid contents of flask 4 are siphoned off clear, 
and evaporated to about 1 liter in a porcelain capsule 
heated on a water-bath* in the open air. 

Almost the whole quantity of molybdic acid is thereby 
deposited in a crust firmly adhering to the capsule. When 
cold, the acid liquid is poured into a beaker, the crust of 
solid molybdic acid washed several times with water, the 
washings united with the acid, and the whole mixture set 
on one side (C). The ammoniacal liquid in flask 2 is now 
siphoned or filtered off, poured upon the crust in the por- 
celain capsule and the whole gently warmed until solution 
has taken place. The liquid is filtered and evaporated on 
the water-bath to the crystallizing point. The mother- 
liquid is separated from the crystallized ammonium molyb- 
date, the crystals washed witha little water, which is added 
to the mother-liquor, and the liquids again concentrated so 
that a new crop of crystals may form. These are again 
washed with water, the last mother-water together with the 
washing are added to the residuary liquid (C) set aside. 
This is now precipitated by sodium phosphate and the yel- 
low precipitate transferred to flask 2. 

The recovery of ammonium molybdate, by this simple 
method, entails only a very minute loss. 


Ink. 
PELTz, in Pharm. Zeitschr. f. Russi., recommends the 
following : Parts. 
Extract of logwood ........essecccecees «« «800 
ee. ae Lens eheees an crane 800 
Carbolic acid ..... ppeneR SE SREAS ARSE SRDS 3 
Common hydrochloric acid..... Se eeesee wer RS. 
ee rere Tr rere ...600 
PM on 5 iG =. Swakus eee tees She abws 30 
Bichromate of potassium........ ..-......- 3 
Distilled water, enough to make........... 1800 


Dissolve the extract in the lime-water, in a porcelain or 
well-enamelled iron vessel, over a steam-bath, with fre- 
quent stirring. Add the carbolic and hydrochloric acids, 
which change the solution from a red to a brownish-yel- 
low color. After half an hour's heating over the steam- 
bath, set the mixture aside until cold, then strain or filter. 
Now add the bichromate of potassium and the gum, each 
separately dissolved in a considerable quantity of distilled 
water, and finally add enough water to make 1800 parts. 

This ink has a fine red color, which quickly turns black 
It does not corrode steel pens, and, if it dries up, needs 
only the addition of water. 





* Sand-bath or wire-gauze screen cannot be used. since they al- 
ways cause the capsule tocrack under the above circumstances. 





NOTES, QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS. 


—— ewe —— —_ 


Onder this heading we shall, to the best of our ability, ens 
deavor to answer such questions addressed to us, as come 
within the scope of this journal, provided they are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. Answers 
to queries recetved after the 5th of the month will lie over 
until the next issue. Unless special instructions to the 
contrary accompany the query, the initials of the corre- 
spondent will oe guotea at the head of each answer, 

When asking for the formula of an unusual, patented, or 
proprictary compound, always accompany the query with 
any information vou may already possess regarding the 
locality in which it is used, its use and reputed effects, in 
order to -nadble us to make inquiry without waste of time 
and labor. When it can conventently be done, send alsoa 
specimet of the label used on packages of the compound, 





Pharmaceutical Matters in Indiana. 


EDITOR OF NEW REMEDIES :— 

There is no doubt that you and the readers of your valu- 
able paper ere this time are awarethat a pharmaceutical 
association has been organized in the State of Indiana. 
The druggists of Indiana were about the last ones to organ- 
ize an association for their own protection, and for the 
protection of the people; but when they went at it, they 
went at it with a good will, and with the only desire to 
make the Association perfect in all its parts, in which they 
have succeeded wonderfully. It was high time that some- 
thing was done in this direction, for things here had come 
to a mighty fine state, imposters going under the name of 
druggists and pharmacists who had probably never seen 
the inside of a drug store, but only at the times they were 
making some minor purchases, were swarming this State, 
and the studious and professional pharmacist had to lay 
low and follow their dictations. As to what a fine point 
we came to may be explained by the following illustration. 
About three years ago, when I was in the southern part of 
this State, there came, one day, a young man fresh from the 
country, with a few dollars in his pocket, and purchased a 
rather nice stock of drugs which happened to be for sale, 
about one hundred feet from where I was located. He 
found a partner who was well posted in pharmacy, being a 
graduate of a medical college, and had attended lectures in 
New York and Europe; but the young man from the 
country could not agree with his partner, and as the part- 
ner had not sufficient means to purchase the whole stock, 
so in about four months the country boy bought it. Some 
day after that he game over to me with an ounce vial forsome 
aqua fontana, which was prescribed with various other in- 
gredients, saying that they had some before his partner 
left, but he did not know what had become of it. I filled 
his vial, telling him I would not charge him anything for 
it; but the next time he wanted it, it would cost him five 
cents. In a few days, the prescription was returned to be 
repeated, when he came after more, bringing a pint bottle 
to be filled. Then I told him what it was. He was per- 
fectly surprised that there was such a big name for some- 
thing as simple as that was, and many a time that when he 
would be out of one or the other tinctures, he would come 
tome and beg me to make it for him. His business career 
lasted about one year, when he sold out, being about three 
hundred dollars out of pocket. 

There is no doubt that there are a good many in the 
same state all over Indiana ; and now my fellow-druggists 
and pharmacists who are not members of the association 
yet, I ask you to join at its next session, and assist in ele- 
vating the position of the pharmacist in this State. 

Respectfully, 
H. J. I. 


Terre Haute, Inp. 
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Rapid Process for Mercurial Ointment and for Pow- 
dering Ergot. 


WHILE making Unguentum Hydrargyri, I found the fol- 
lowing a rapid process : 


Take of— 
Mercury... 0:22 0 Sane sis oriecaie 24 troy ounces. 
Cotton-seed oil........ Be ee 3. bg 
BORG aig seeing said eitc.s eso ms g * oe 
SUN ais Se rch a warned Sia ose 2. * 35 


Weigh the mercury and cotton-seed oil into a pint bottle; 
shake vigorously for five minutes, or until the globules of 
mercury are very small; add the mixture to three troy 
ounces of suet; rub until the globules cease to be visible; 
then add the remainder of the lard and suet, and mix thor- 
oughly. 

Powdering ergot in mortar or mill is a tedious operation; 
it can be comparatively easily accomplished in the follow- 
ing way: 

Place sixteen troy ounces of ergot into a wide-mouth 
bottle; pour on it four fluid ounces of diluted alcohol, and 
cork securely. Let the bottle stand until all the alcohol is 
absorbed, standing the bottle on its cork occasionally so that 
the alcohol may be as near as possible equally distributed. 
When all is absorbed, powder in either mill or mortar. 

H. T. EBERLE, 


WaTERTOWN, WIs. 


No. 1063.—Prescription Query (G. B.). 

This correspondent writes: 

“‘The following prescription was left in my store to be 
dispensed. I promptly declined to dispense it without 
first consulting the physician who wrote it. Now I would 
ask if any pharmacist has the right to dispense such a pre- 
scription without taking this course of procedure. 


“*R Hydrarg. submur........ PEP aes eee 
PU ROS wins agoes cease a0 fl. 3 iv. 
M. S. Externally. 


‘*T particularly draw your attention to the quantity of 
calomel contained in the prescription which is largely in 
excess of the quantity contained in the official Lotio Nigra 
of the Pharmacopeeia.” 

In reply, we would say, first, that Lotio Nigra is mot an 
official preparation of the United States Pharmacopceia. 
It is official, however, in the British and in the German. 
The proportions, in these, between the calomel and lime- 
water are as follows: 

British Pharm. 


By weight. 
Calomel... ...... 30 grains .......... I part. 
Lime-water....... Io fl, ounces....... 146 parts. 
German Pharm, 
GRE enue: auws, anes osie eb k I part 
RAADSPMRE. a5. rae Das 435 le siajois lex . ..60 parts. 


In hoth cases the calomel is still in excess, the lime- 
water being insufficient in quantity (even if saturated) to 
decompose all the calomel. 

In the above prescription, only a very small amount of 
the calomel is reduced to black oxide. The rest remains 
undecomposed. The prescription being for external use, 
no fault could have been found with the apothecary in 
dispensing it, as it might have been quite possible that the 
physician was aware of the excess and intended to apply a 
dressing both of black oxide of mercury and of calomel. 

If it had been or was convenient to refer to the pre- 
scriber, so as to acertain whether he may have miswritten 
1% for13, it might have been well to do so, but there 
was no obligation in the matter, seeing that the larger 
quantity could not do any harm. 

No, 1064.—The Analyst (A. R. T.). 

The title of this journal is: Zhe Analyst: Including the 
Proceedings of the ‘* Society of Public Analysts,” ete. 
Edited by G. W. Wigner and J. Muter: London. (Bail- 
lére, Tindall & Cox, King William Street, Strand, W. C. 
Communications to be addressed to this firm.) 

No. 1065.—Nitroglycerin (Subscriber). 

According to Berthelot (Force de la poudre, etc., p. 160), 


2CsH;s(NOs)s = 6CO, + 5H,0 + 6N + O. 
Hence, one volume of nitroglycerin produces 1135 vol. of 
gas at 100°C, (212° F.) and 760 mm. barom.—According 
to L’héte (Comptes Rend., 73, p. 1,013), 1 gm. of nitrogly- 
cerin furnishes 284 cubic centimetres of gas at o C. 
(32° F.) and 760 mm. pressure, consisting of 45.72% of car- 
bonic oxide, 20.36% of nitric oxide, and 33.92% of nitrogen. 
This last decomposition is, however, defective for various 
reasons. 

The best treatise containing an account of the manufac- 
ture of nitroglycerin which we can recall just now to our 
memory is: Boeckmann: Die explosiven Stoffe.  8vo. 
Wien (Hartleben). 5 marks. 


No. 1066.—Prescription Difficulty (W.). 
This correspondent has met with trouble in preparing 
the following prescription: 


My SOGEINEG 5 6-4 5.5. <'eic.5 ccs bias szoseelalatevaee snes gr. viij. 
CUIOKA oss. aiiss dees aenaeele ed gr. Xxxij. 
POGUE OSTEO 2 6.6 ciasics pica, wie’ ac ereyoses fl. 3 ij 


if 

The codeine was triturated with the water until dis- 
solved, or, at least, until no more flocculi could be detected 
in the liquid. On now adding the chloral, the latter 
seemed to dissolve, but, at the same time, some of the 
codeine, or, possibly, a compound of codeine and chloral, 
again separated. 

This prescription is quite a commonone. We think the 
difficulty lies in the incomplete solution of the codeine in 
the water. That codeine forms a compound with chloral 
(such as camphor or salicylic acid form), is doubtful. At 
least, we have not been able to observe any while making 
a few experiments with the above mixture. To produce a 
perfect solution, the codeine should be converted into 
a soluble salt; and in the present case, this is quite 
legitimate, although not ordered in the preseription, since 
it is known that the physician requires a perfect solution. 
‘The most soluble salt of codeine is the tartrate, this being 
indeed so soluble that it can be obtained in a crystalline 
form only with great difficulty. The proportions should 
be such that an acid salt results, namely: 

CisH2,NO;.H:O + C,H6Oc 
Codeine Tartaric acid 
317 150 
or one part of tartaric acid for every two parts of codeine. 
* The eight grains of codeine, in fine powder, should 
be added to a solution of four (or five) grains of tartaric 
acid in a smail quantity of water (since a concentrated 
solution of tartaric acid dissolves the alkaloid more 
quickly). When solution has taken place, the chloral is 
dissolved in some of the water, the two solutions are 
mixed, and made up with water to two fluid ounces. 


No. 1067.—Balata or Gum Chicle or Bully-Tree 
Gum (W. M. A., and others.) 

The number of inquirers after the source, price, and 
markets of this article is constantly increasing. We have 
answered several inquiries before, and will do so once 
more, contenting ourselves with referring to the article on 
page 16 of our last January number, where we printed a 
report of the United States Consul, Wm. C. Burchard, 
(not Burhard) of Ruatan, Honduras, who offers informa- 
tion on the subject. The gum may be bought of Reed & 
Co., 44 Cedar street, New York. The price is about 
twenty cents a pound 


No. 1068.—Japanese Toothache Drops (Subscriber). 
The word ‘‘ Japanese” in this connection is doubtlessly 
only a catch-word for the uninitiated. But, as usually pre- 
pared, the compound is undoubtedly useful in allaying 
toothache. F. Stearns & Co., of Detroit, who put up this 
article in an attractive style, use equal parts of: creasote, 
chloroform, oil of peppermint, oil of cloves, oil of cam- 
phor, and carbolic acid. e 


No. 1069.—Elixir of Lactopeptin (F. H. C.). 
We cannot, of course, give you the exact formula of this 
elixir, as made by the firm you mention in your note. In 





the products of the explosion of nitroglycerin are : 


the end, it makes but little difference what the other con- 
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stituents are, as long as there is a proper amount of pepsin 
and acid present. A good formula would be the following: 


Lactopeptin....... sia bb ann KO> a> 6 SS 640 grains. 
Lactic acid....... Sceaabhesee eka bes I fi. oz. 
Glycerin...... susdonndn cebwesenceh le OR 
ee ee 
NE STINE... cs cesene send q.s.ad32 ‘ 


Mix the ingredients and shake them together occasion- 
ally during twenty-four honrs, then filter. 

Each teaspoonful contains two and a half grains of lac- 
topeptin. 


No. 1070.—‘‘Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills.” 

A correspondent desires to know the composition of this 
article Perhaps some of our readers may be able to 
answer the query. 


No. 1071.—St. Jacob’s Oil (See Query 1,023). 

According toa note of Dr. C. D. Christman, of Wiconisto, 
received by us some time ago, the ingredients of St. Jacob’s 
Oil are : oil of turpentine, oil of origanum, oil of rosemary, 
oil of lavender, and alcohol. The proportion of the ingre- 
dients is not stated by our correspondent. 

Another correspondent states that since the label on the 
bottles of St. Jacob’s Oil declares this to be the well-known 
German “ Fichten-nadel Oel,” this would appear to be 
identical with the so-called ‘‘fir-wool oil” or ‘“* fir-leaf 
oil” (on which see NEW REM., 1878, page 9). On the 
other hand, this identity is negatived by the statement of 
the manufacturers themselves (see NEW REM., 1880, 161), 
who acknowledge it to be a compound prepared by them. 


Battle’s Bromidia (correction). 

The formula for bromidia given on page 189 of the June 
number contains an error, the water being double the 
quantity of what it should be. It should read: 

B Potassii bromidi, 


Chloral hydratis ....... heek ey ae 
Extracti hyoscyami, 

Extracti cannabis indicz.............. aa gr xvi. 
UME So sees ese .c4eenseeekss a fl 3 ij. 
BIE SS ticee <a eines — q. s. ad O. i. 


No. 1072.—Chrysarobin and Chrysophanic Acid 
(M. M.). 

These substances are not identical, and although pre- 
scribing physicians and manufacturing chemists generally 
use the name Chrysophanic acid, it is really Chrysarobin 
which is intended and furnished. 

Chrysophanic acid is found in rhubarb, in Rumex 
obtusifolius, in Parmelia parietina, in various “other 
species of Rheum and Rumex; also in Senna leaves. 
It may be obtained from rhubarb, by first exhausting this 
with water (which does not remove the substance in ques- 
tion); then extracting the residue with dilute solution of 
potassa, acidulating the clear liquid thus obtained with 
acetic acid, washing the precipitate with water, and crys- 
tallizing it, after drying, from boiling ligroin. 

Chrysophanic acid may, however, be prepared in larger 
quantity by starting from chrysarobin, which is a peculiar 
substance, representing the active constituents of goa-pow- 
der. For this purpose, chrysarobin is treated, in a broad 
flask, with a considerable quantity of dilute solution of po- 
tassa ; the liquid is then agitated by means of a current of 
air passed through it, until all the chrysarobin is dissolved, 
and the solution has assumed a uniform red color. The 
alkaline solution is then precipitated by an acid, and the 
precipitate purified as above. The commercial chrysarobin 
is not always quite pure and homogeneous; but when sev- 
eral times recrystallized from boiling benzo] and glacial 
acetic acid, its composition becomes uniform, and the reac- 
tion may be expressed thus : 

C$H..0; + 202 = 2Ci5H100. + 3H.O. 

Chrysarobin + Oxygen =Chrysophanic acid + Water. 


No. 1073.—Meny] (J.). 


Some years ago, a certain A. Nieske, of Dresden, for- 


‘‘chemist ” and manufacturer of a substance guaranteed to 
restore red noses to theirnormal color. This substance he 
termed ‘‘ menyl,” which looks somewhat like some of the 
modern chemical names, but means nothing whatever. On 
examination by the Board of Health of Stuttgart, it was 
found to consist of a solution of salicylic acid in alcohol 
and ether, mixed with soap-stone (steatite), and perfumed 
with oil of wintergreen. It is, therefore, asort of paint, in 
which the soap-stone is the chief constituent. This may be 
able to cover the redness temporarily, but cannot remove 
it. 

No. 1074.—Boroglyceride (S. J. C.). 

Your inquiry was already answered, in advance of your 
letter, by the article published in our June number, enti- 
tled ‘‘ A New Antiseptic,” which see. 

It is a new compound discovered by Prof. Barff, formed 
from glyctrin and boracic (or boric) acid, which may be 
termed ‘‘ borate of glyceryl,” and which forms a hard, dry, 
translucent mass soluble in water. It is used as a preser- 
vative for food. 


No. 1075.—Kadsura (Un.). : 

After some delay, we have ascertained that this is the 
name given by the Paris perfumer Violet to a new perfume 
derived from Japan. It is said to be obtained from a 
shrub indigenous to Japan and Java, bearing a large num- 
ber of golden-yellow flowers, which emit a strong and very 
agreeable odor. 

No. 1076.—Cologne (D.). 

A very pleasant, simple, and readily prepared Cologne 
may be made by the following formula : 


Parts. 
Oil of orange flowers (Neroli).........-.+-- 4 
‘© lavender (Mitcham)......... ..-.++- 4 
es Pee ee Pe 8 
) TEESNON. saan oeeabe ese e< a eee ca ee 
oS. HERERO, 5 o:052 0000s pis a le stole Se 
TaRCURIS OEMANEK «5 54655050500 v:0vee eee | 
POPC EN in os oo sce ewanc ce sesh sn bars ass I 
Water..... [EGckie wane ws oh eieaweeenwe . 158 
eS ey Pert eo ee ee ee ery: 800 


Add the oils, tincture of musk, and acetic ether to the 
alcohol ; then add the water, and set the mixture aside, in 
glass-stoppered bottles, until it has become perfectly clear 
and limpid. Draw off the clear liquid, or filter it through 


paper. 
A very superior Cologne may also be prepared thus: 
Oil of orange flowers (Neroli), petale 3 02. 
ae 33 ae oy bigarade.. 1 “‘ 
SS WOSEMIBTY.. 0 60 .5iia sonnne ky es.os ss “ade 
oF RADARS, AIUUOT...n 5) 9is = 3ic's oc n 5 49.6% eee 
Oe NEUE eS ssa ia 6 oe Pee els 
on) PEM MRUI, a Sidon Gosek gare nto e ere a: fs 
Alcohol, deodorized...........-..... +. 6 gall. 
ite a clit Lr sare sees so s 


q. Ss. 
Dissolve the 6ils in the alcohol; to five gallons of the 
mixture add slowly and while stirring, enough distilled 
water to render the liquid very slightly opaque. Then add 
the reserved gallon, which should render the liquid clear 
again, and set the mixture aside for several weeks. Finally 
filter. 


No. 1077.—Latin Labels (Julien). 

Our corespondent desires, for uniformity’s sake, to have 
Latin Labels for ‘‘ London Purple” and for ‘‘ Ultramarin,” 
both of which he keeps in one-half gallon glass jars. He 
also states that he has ‘‘ Ace. Cupr. Arsen.” for Paris 
green. 

Regarding the last-named substance, which is an ‘‘ aceto- 
arsenite of copper,” and the Latin name of which would 
be ‘‘Cupri Aceto-Arsenis,” or ‘‘Cuprum Aceto-Arseno- 
sum,” we would prefer the abbreviation : ‘‘Cupr. Acet.- 
Arsen.” As to the other two substances, London Purple 
can be translated, without hesitation: ‘‘ Purpura Londin- 
ensis,” since purpura can designate both the abstract and 
the concrete color. Ultramarin has already been Latinized 





merly a barber by profession, made his appearance as 


simply as ‘‘ Ultramarinum.” 
‘ 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN EINES AUS WEST-AFRIKA STAMMENDEN 
FISCHGIFTES. Inaug.-Dissert. von CARL THOMSON. 
8vo. Dorpat, 1882. 

THE poison is in form of the cut sections of the stem of a 








plant, probably Zephrosia ichthyonea Bertol. or Tephrosia 
piscatoria Cersoon. Its action is energetic upon fishes, but 
not upon frogs (except in very large doses), An aqueous 
extract of 10 9m. did not affect cats. The active constitu- 
ent may be isolated by extracting with petroleum ether, 
making a watery extract from the residue left on evaporat- 
ing the petroleum ether, and again extracting the watery 
extract with petroleum ether. The active principle is sol- 


ether. It is not an alkaloid nor a glucoside, and contains 
no®nitrogen. 


CHEMISCHE ANALYSE DER BLATTER DES MEMECYLON 
TINCTORIUM WILLD. Von PRor. G. DRAGENDORFF. 


DER FORENSISCHE NACHWEIS DER QUEBRACHO UND 
PEREIRO-ALKALOIDE IN THIERISCHEN FLUSSIGKEITEN 
UND GEWEBEN, MIT BERUCKSICHTIGUNG IHRER UNTER- 
SCHEIDUNG VON DEN STRYCHNOS-ALKALOIDEN. Inaug.- 
Dissert. von EDUARD CZERNIEWSKI. 8vo. Dorpat, 
1882. 

(AN abstract will be communicated elsewhere.) 


CHEMISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG DES TANACETUM VULGARE, 
Inaug.-Dissert. von OscAR LeEppic. Dorpat. 8vo. 
1882. 

THE four preceding dissertations have been received from 

Prof. Dr. G. Dragendorff. 


CALENDAR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN FOR 1881I- 
2. 8vo. Ann Arbor, 1882 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By 
Louis A. DuHRING, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Skin in the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 
etc. Third edition, Revised and Enlarged. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1882, pp. 685, 8vo. 

WE have before mentioned the unusual excellence of this 

text-book, and now call attention to the publication (within 


here and there, matter which the advances in histology and 
therapeutics, and his own experience would justify. No 
better guide to the treatment of skin diseases can be had at 
present than this work by Professor Duhring. 


A CoMPLETE LIsT OF MINERAL WATERS, FOREIGN AND 
DomEsTIc, with their Analyses, Uses, and Sources. 
By P. SCHERER & Co., Importers, New York, pp. 59, 
8vo. 50 cents. 

ALTHOUGH the mineral waters mentioned in this work 
(about sixty) do not embrace all which are reputed to have 
valuable medicinal properties, they are the ones to be com- 
monly met with in the trade, the others having mostly to 
be taken at theirsource. In the case of most persons a 
visit to the spring itself is usually out of the question and 
it becomes a matter of considerable importance to physi- 
cians to know what waters can be procured in portable 
packages, and where they may be had in the best condi- 
tion possible. 

In the preface Messrs. Scherer & Co. call attention to 
the importance of using mineral waters that have not too 
long been bottled, and say that they are accustomed to 
keep their stock supplied by recent importation. 





THE VEsT-POCKET ANATOMIST (Founded upon ‘‘Gray.”’) | 


By C. HENRI LEONARD, A.M,M.D. Eleventh Re- 
vised Edition. Detroit: Illustrated Med. Journ. Co., 
1882, pp. 83, I2mo. 75 cents. 
THE present edition of this handy book for students has 
been enlarged by the addition of matter relating to the 
anatomical triangles and spaces, hernia, gynecological an- 
atomy, etc. 









uble in water, alcohol, ether, chloroform, and petroleum | ! d ; C 
| in Belgium, July 7th, 1879; in Austria, Nov. 11th, 1879; 


a year) of a new edition to which the author has added, | 





NEW PATENTS. 





[Complete specifications and illustrations may be obtained 
of any one or more of the following patents by sending 
the number, title, name of patentee, and date of issue, 
with twenty-five cents for each copy, to the Commissioner 
of Patents, at Washington, D. C., together with the 
name and address of the person requesting the same.] 

eee 


253,802. Apparatus for Making Extracts from Vege 
table Substances.—Morris Wise, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to the West India Manufacturing Co., same place. 

253,990. Apparatus for Fractional Distillation.—Ern. 
F. Dietrichs, Cleveland, O. 

253,042. Kneading and Mixing Machine.—Paul Pflei 
derer, Norwood, County of Surrey, England. Patented 
in England Dec. 16th, 1878, in France, June 28th, 1879, 


in Italy, Jan. 31st, 1880; and in Germany, Aug. 13th, 
1880 

264,096. Medical Compound.—Wilhelm Pickhardt, New 
York, N. Y., and Hermann Endemann, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignors to Wilhelm Pickhardt and Adolf Kuttroff, both 
of New York, N. Y. The improvement consists in the 
separation of impurities from commercial chinoline, and 
conversion of the latter into an acid tartrate of that base. 

254,097. /dem,—The compound produced is the hydro- 
chlorate of chinoline purified from the presence of associ- 
ated bases. 

254,176. Apparatus for Distilling Petroleum.—Charles 
J. Tagliabue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

254,186. Hydrogen-Gas Generator.—Alex. Berland, St. 
Petersburg, Russia. 

254,263. Compound for Etching Vitreous Surfaces.— 
Paul Bitterlin, Jr., Paris, France. Patented in France 
January 21st, 1880 A compound for varying the etched 
surface of glass, consisting of hydrofluoric acid, mixed 
with a finely-divided material which the acid will not attack. 

254,317. Insecticide for Poultry, Nests, Etc.—Erwin 
D. Hill, Marietta, O. Composed of plaster of Paris, 
corrosive sublimate, lard-oil, and white precipitate, or the 


-equivalents of the latter two ingredients—viz., red precip- 


itate and linseed oil. 

254,345. Bottle-Stopper Attachment —Benj. B. Lewis, 
Lewis, West Stratford, Ct. 

254,356 Medical Compound.—Wwm. R. Mead, Fowler- 
ville, Mich. A medical compound for the treatment of 
epilepsy, composed of tincture of nux vomica, bromide of 
ammonia, bromide of potash, bicarbonate of potash, tinc- 
ture of columbo, and distilled water mixed in about the 
proportions specified. 

254,384. Medicinal Tonic. Lena Rouden, Louisville, 
Ky. Unites one quart of wine, or other desired liquor, 
with one teacupful of strong infusion of wahoo bark, one- 
third the amount of infusion of valerian, and same amount 
of infusion of golden seal. The teas are of the strength 
of two ounces to a pint of water. 

254,391. Jnhaler.—William F. Semple, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 

254,424. Apparatus for the Continuous Production of 
Ozone.—Theodore J. Yost, Mahwa, N. J. 

254,448. Medical Compound.—Jacinto Averhoff, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. To gum frankincense, gum myrrh, and gum 
mastic, one-half ounce each, and Socotrine aloes, one and 
one-half ounces, add twenty-four ounces of alcohol, to be 
used as an embrocation. 


254,457. ee E. Caps, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

254,502. Automatic Weighing Scale.—Frank D. Payn, 
Albany, N. Y. 

254,579. Urethral Syringe.—Franz Wilhdft, New 
York, N. Y. 


254,718. Stopper for Bottles 
Jars, etc.—George A. Smyth, New- 
port, R. I. In combination with 
the bottle or jar B, the blown stop- 
per A, ground to fit said jar and 
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provided with an interior chamber containing filtering ma- 
terial, and having an upper and lower openings, whereby 
vapor can pass from or air into the interior of the jar with- 
out allowing the admission of germs of decay. 

254,724. Collyrium.—Absalom Templeton, Round 
Rock, assignor of one-half to Daniel Spillars Page, Wil- 
liamson County, Texas. Unites with one quart of rain- 
water, one teacupful of honey, one teaspoonful and a half 
verdigris (cupric acetate), one teaspoonful of borax, and ten 
grains of morphia. After standing twenty-four hours the 
mixture is filtered. 

254,726.  Filter- 
Stand.— Henry B. 
Tiffany, Clyde, O. 
The main frame #, 
having the rings or 
funnel supports c¢, 
and the hinged legs 
A A, in combina- 
tion with the rod 
H, bent to form the braces Z Z, and the sliding sleeves £4. 
254,760. Dose-Cup Bottle-Stopper.—J. Henry 
‘ Zeilin, Philadelphia, Pa. A dose-cup provided 
with a corkscrew at its bottom, whereby it may 
be attached to the outer end of the cork stopper of 
a bottle. 

254,789. Galvanic Belt—Arthur A. Baldwin, 
Ionia, Mich. 

254,799. Suspensory Bandage. —John Cod- 
| man, Boston, Mass. 

254,832. Neutral Potash Soap.—William J. 
Menzies, Saint Helen’s, County of Lancaster, 
England. 

254,338. Medicine Chest and Case.—Hyla H. 

=razv4 Peacock, Philadelphia, Pa In a case for holding 
vials for dispensing medicines, clasping springs attached to 
the back of such case adapted to hold the sides of the vials 
and display the fronts thereof, in combination with springs 
placed beneath the vials and adapted to press them up- 
ward upon the stoppers. ‘ 

254,865. Zruss.—Charles Cluthe, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. The entire pad is formed of a coil of wire so 
flattened and arranged that it may rest directly upon the 
flesh without an intervening curving. 

254,918 and 254,919. Purification of Alkaline Solu- 
tions.—Eustace Carey, Hoibrook Gaskell, Jr., and Ferdi- 
nand Hurter, County Lancaster, England. Patented in 
England, July 18th, 1879. 5 

254,930. Ozone Generator.—John M. Davidson, New 
York, N. Y. 

254,988. Atomizer.—Paul Lochmann, Schkendits, 
Prussia, Germany. 

255,070. Manufacture of Soap-Powder and Apparatus 
therefor.—William Wright, Duylsden, and Thomas Bint- 
liff, Manchester, County of Lancaster, England. Said 
Bintliff assignor to said Wright. Patented in England, 
September 17th, 1878. ' 

255,132. Liguid Measure and Scales.—Charles E. 
Becker and Philip Jacob, Chicago, III. . 

255,756. Speculum —William Autenrieth, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Joseph M. Thurston, Hagerstown, Ind. tes 

255,829. Machine for Cutting off Capsules.—William 
J. Wohnlich and Richard J Scholes, Detroit, Mich., as- 
signors to said Scholes, William McFarland, and Andrew 
McFarland, all of same place. 

255,883. Jnsecticide Compound.—William B. Nettle, 
Steward’s Mills, Tex. Composed of bisulphide of carbon, 
sulphur and sulphydric acid. 

256,129. Tonic Beverage.—Jacob W. Decastro, Mahwa, 
N. J. Condensed milk charged with carbonic acid and 


kept under pressure. 

256,193. Zumbler-Washer.—Wallace H. Bate, Boston, 
assignor to James W. Tufts, Medford, Mass. 

256,400. Production of Naphthyl Sulphate Soda Salt.— 
James N, Stebbins, Jr., New York, N. Y. : 

256,419. Process of and Apparatus for Making Pills. 
—James A, Whitney, Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 
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255,900. Cushion Protector for Bottles. 
—James M. Thorpe, San Jose, Cal., assignor 
of one-half to Joseph A. Beloli, same place. 
A friable vessel provided with two sets or series 
of groves a a’ in combination with adjustable 
elastic rings 4 4’ fitting in said groves. 

256,095. Method of Putting up Caustic 
Alkali.—Benjamin T. Babbitt, New York, 
N. Y. Improvement consists in subjecting 
the cans to artificial cooling during the oper- 
ation to filling them with melted alkali. 

10,069 (Reissue). Bottle- Wrapper.—Henry 
J. Mark and William F. Martinek, St. Louis, 
5 Mo., assignors to Mark and Martinek Manu- 
jee facturing Co., same place. 
te Weighing Scales.—Walter W. Wright, Cairo, 





256,444. Salicylate of Chinoline.—Wilhelm Pickhard, 
New York, and Hermann Endemann, Brooklyn, assignor 
to said Pickhardt and Adolf Kuttroff, New York, N. Y. 

256,445. Benzoate of Chinoline.—Idem.) 

256,495. Jnhaler.—John H. Nelson, North East, Pa. 

256.504. Percolator.—Nathan Rosenwasser, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

256,573. Machine for Making Pills, Lozenges, etc.— 
John T. Jones and Charles T. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

A 156,590. Doudle 
es t. Catheter. — Ed- 
a ———_> ward Pfarre, 
¥ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
lhe catheter of soft rubber, having a smooth exterior sur- 
face and of uniform diameter, or nearly so, and formed as 
a single tube at one end for the reception of the syringe, 
and the remainder of the instrument divided into two 
tubes, one of which forms the injecting-duct running to 
the point of the instrument, or nearly so, and the other 
the discharge-tube a, terminating at the back end within 
the main tube, and having the eyes ¢ and /. 

256,613 and 256,614. Process of Extracting Glycerin 

tes therefor.—Benjamin T. Babbitt, New York, 


4 





256,621. Atomizer.—James Beggs, Paterson, N. J. 

256,716. Syringe - Box.— 
Thomas F. Matthews, New 
York, N. Y. An invertible 
syringe-box having hinged 
covers forming two of its op- 
posite sides, an intermediate 
fixed partition converting the 
box into two compartments, 
one of which is adapted to 
hold a syringe and the other a 
set of pipes therefor, clamps on one of the covers, adapted 
to hold the pipes in place in their compartment when said 
cover forms the bottom of the box, and an aperture in said 
partition, which serves as a guide by which to place a sy- 
ringe in one compartment and permit a part of the syringe 
to be seen through the other compartment when the box is 
inverted. 

256,745. Apparatus for Administering Injection.— 
Peter V. Schenck, St. Louis, Mo. 

256,768. Pendulum-Scales.—Rosendo Torras, Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

256,832. Manufacture of Baking Powder.—Adolph 
Grisecke, Buffalo, N. Y. A combination of phosphate of 
soda and muriatic acid. 

256,847. Sal/ve.—John Mayer, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Consists of red-oak bark, tobacco, lard and beeswax, com- 
bined with rosin. 

257,029. Medical Compound.—Peter R. Livings, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Prepared from water, poplar-bark, wild-cherry 
bark, prickly-ash bark, dandelion root, May-apple root, 
Indian turnip root, and hops. 

257,062. Cork-Screw.—Harry L. Perryman, Lincoln, 
eb. 
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257,136. Combin- 
ed Label Guide-Slip 
and Wrapper for 
Bottles.—John Liv- 
or, New York, N.Y., 
assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Ma- 
hala A. Livor, same place. In combination with a bottle, 
a label guide-slip, and wrapper, the guide-slip consisting 
of a strip of paper or other fabric having a printed label 
at one end, and the remaining portion of the slip containing 
instructions, the label end of the guide-slip being attached 
to the bottle and the remaining portion of the slip left free 
and adapted to be wrapped around the bottle. 

247,421. Measure for Liquids.—Frederick Weber, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ITEMS. 





Exhibition of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

MANUFACTURERS of pharmaceutical products or special- 
ties, and mechanical or interesting novelties in the allied 
branches, are invited to exhibit their productions at the 
next meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
at Niagara Falls, commencing Tuesday, September 12th, 
and adjourning Friday or Saturday, September 15th or 
16th—a period of five days. 

It is needless to state that it will be the largest meeting 
of pharmacists ever held in the United States since the 
formation of the Associction, which has a membership of 
quite 1,400, representing every section of the United States 
and Canada, 

The exhibition will be held at the pavilion in Prospect 
Park The park has been specially engaged by the Asso- 
ciation, and will be, during the meeting, its chief attrac- 
tion. 

The customary charge will be made for counter or floor 
space, as heretofore ; it will be a small item. The dimen- 
sion of the exhibition room is 42x75 feet, and the hall is an 
exceptionally fine one for the purpose. Counter space 
will be four feet wide. 
lotments of 10 and 6 feet front by the table widths of 4 
feet. 

A prompt application will insure you a good position. 
All communications referring to space will receive immedi- 
ate attention. Diagram of space shown. All goods, in 
order to be properly taken care of, should be addressed, 
prior to the meeting, to your representatives in charge, or to 

Yours very truly, 
HirRAM E. GRIFFITH, 
NraGara Fats, N, Y. Local Sec’y A. P. A. 

P. S.—Exhibits taken charge of, if desired. 


Notice to Local Pharmaceutical Associations. 


THE undersigned respectfully requests the Secretary of 
each Local Pharmaceutical Association in the United States 
and Canada to send the title of the organization, names of 
President and Secretary, number of members, and time of 
meeting to him by mail at the earliest opportunity. 

Such a response will be considered a personal favor. 

P. W. BEDFoRD, 
President American Pharm, Ass. 


N. Y., June 20th, 1882. 
P.O Box 1738. 


The Middlemore Prize in Ophthalmology.—We are 
requested to remind intending competitors for this prize 
that all essays must be forwarded by the 31st of May next, 
under cover, with a sealed envelope bearing the motto of 
the essay, and containing the name and address of the 
author, addressed to the General Secretary of the British 
Medical Association, 161A, Strand, London. The amount 


All space will be divided into al- | 


of the prize is £50, and the subject of the essay is ‘‘ The 
Scientific and Practical Value of Improvements in Ophthal- 
mological Medicine and Surgery made or published in the 
past three years.” 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—At the last 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
held at College Hall, the President, Mr. Solomon Carter, 
presiding, the several committees reported the College ad- 
vancing prosperously, and the Treasurer’s report showed 
that the College was ina good condition financially. A 
unanimous vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Thomas Doli- 
ber for the able and efficient manner in which he had per- 
formed the duties of Treasurer. 

Prof. Geo. F. H. Markoe, who has been Corresponding 
Secretary for the past sixteen years, read his report, and, 
declining a re-election, it was voted unanimously that the 
thanks of the College be tendered him for the faithful 
manner in which he had attended to the duties of Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

It was voted that the Board of Trustees shall set aside a 
sum not less than three hundred dollars a year for the 
Building Fund. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Trustees, a 
committee of three were appointed by the Chair (Messrs. 
Sheppard, Doliber, and Markoe) to revise the By-Laws of 
the College and Board of Trustees, and report at next 
meeting. 

The following list of officers were elected: President, 
Mr. Henry Canning; First Vice-President, Mr. Edward 
S. Kelley; Second Vice-President, Mr. Wm. W. Bartlett; 
Recording Secretary, Mr. Wm. F. Sawyer; 7veasurer, Mr. 
Samuel A. D. Sheppard; Auditor, Mr. Linus D. Drury; 
Corresponding Seretary, Mr, Charles C. Williams; 77 «s- 
tees, Messrs. Solomon Carter, F. H. Butler, Silas S. Brad- 








ford, Geo. F, Dinsmore, John D. Knowlton, E. Waldo 
Cutler, Henry K. Appleton, Edward E. Babb. The 
following ,gentlemen were appointed delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association: Messrs. Benj F, 
Stacy, F. H Butler, S$. A. D. Sheppard; Delegates to 
Convention of Colleges: Prof. G F. H. Markoe,S A.D. 
Sheppard, and Wm. W. Bartlett; Prof. B. F. Davenport 
elected Registrar, Mr. Thomas Doliber Trustee of Build- 
ing Fund, W. F. SAWYER, 
Recording Secretary. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy.—At the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees held May 16th, 1882, the following 
professors were elected for the ensuing year: Chemistry, 
Charles O. Curtman, M.D.; Materia Medica and Botany, 
Otto A. Wall, M.D.; Pharmacy, James M. Good, Ph.G. 
The following Committee on Examination was appointed: 
Chemistry, H, E. Hoelke; AZateria Medica, Charles Bang; 
Pharmacy, Charles Henna. 

On the annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, the following officers were 
elected: President, J. W. Tomfohrde; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, G. M. H. Goehring; Second Vice-President, Jno. P. 
Schoenthaler; Zxecutive Board.—For three years, Adam 
Roth, Gust. Brandan. For two years, Ed. Knobel, Hy. 
F. Hassebrock For one year, Jno. G. Goehring, Wm. 
H. Stubbermann. Registrar, Theo. Klipstein; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, F. G. Uhlich; Recording Secretary, F. 
T. Reichenbach; 7veasurer, Chas, Gietner. 


Albany College of Pharmacy.—At a meeting of the 
Faculty of the Albany College of Pharmacy, held July 8th, 
1882, the following delegates were elected : 

To the American Pharma eutical Association: Archibald 


McClure, Esq., Alfred B. Huested, M.D., Louis Sautter, 
Es Profs. Willis G. Tucker, M.D., and Gustavus 





q 
Michaelis, Ph.G. 

To the Convention of Colleges of Pharmay: Profs. 
Jacob S. Mosher, M.D., Willis G. Tucker, M.D., and 
Alfred B. Huested, M.D. 

The next lecture term in the college opens on Monday, 
October 2d, with the prospect of a large class being in at~ 
tendance. 
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Pharmaceutical Matters in Louisiana.—A way 


spondent in Louisiana favors us with the following notes 
relative to the progress made in pharmaceutical organiza- 
tion in that region. 

“As a sign of the influence and good exercised by the 
organization of the Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, I take great pleasure to inform you that the drug- 
gists of New Orleans formed a local society under the 
name of ‘The Pharmaceutists’ and Druggists’ Society of 
the Parish of Orleans,’ having for its objects the further- 
ance and the progress of the science of pharmacy within 
the parish. The following were elected as officers: Alex. 
K. Finlay, Pves.; H. J. Bivet, ts¢ Vice-Pres.; G.J. Mat- 
tingly, 2d Vice-Pres.; W. B. Gill, Rec. Sec.; C. L Kep- 
pler, Cor. Sec.; Wm. Graner, 7veas. 

** Regular meetings will be held on the first Monday of 
each month, at 12 o’clock noon. About seventy pharma- 
cists were participants in the organization. 

“Our pharmacy act was introduced on the 2d of June in 
the Senate, and has not been brought up for action, but 
we have strong hopes that it will be passed, as every drug- 
gist in the State was furnished with a letter to be addressed 
to his representative, requesting him as a personal favor to 
vote for it.” 


Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association.—The third 
annual meeting will convene at the Exposition Building, 
Oshkosh, on Tuesday, August 8th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
Sessions will be held on the 8th, gth, roth, at To A.M. and 
2P.M., each day First-class accommodations have been 
secured for members and their ladies, as follows: Revere 
House, Tremont House, Seymour House, $2.00 per day ; 
Commercial House, $1.50 per day ; Fowler House, $1.25 
per day. 

Reduced rates rates on railroads as follows: Full fare to 
Oshkosh, return for one-fifth fare, on certificate of Local 
Secretary. Tickets holding good until Monday, August 
14th, inclusive. ' 

The Reception Committee will make their headquarters 
at the Revere House, where visitors are requested to re- 
port as early as possible, that they may register and be 
furnished with the necessary badges, tickets, and pro- 
gramme to be followed at the different sessions. 

Exhibitors are requested to forward their exhibits on or 
before August 4th, charges prepaid, care of the Local 
Secretary, J. F. W. Schmidt, Oshkosh, accompanied with 
instructions as to their disposal. 

There is every indication that the exhibition will be an 
important feature of the meeting, as the number of appli- 
cations for space has already been very large. 

Tuesday afternoon, address of welcome by Mayor Geo. 
W. Pratt. President’s address by President F. Robinson. 

Wednesday evening a reception and promenade concert 
at the Exposition Building. Thursday afternoon excursion 
on the lake to Island Park. 

There is now every indication that this will be the largest 
meeting of the kind ever held in the State, and every effort 
will be made to make it pleasant and profitable. 

All information as to exhibits, etc., should be made to 
the Local Secretary, J. F. W. Schmidt, Oshkosh. 

Copies of By-Laws, Constitution, or Proceedings of 1881 
can be obtained of the Permanent Secretary. 

E. B. HEIMSTREET, 
Janesville, Wis. 


Railroad Rates.—Interesting to members of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association : Owing to combinations 
and pools of the different railroad corporations all over 
the United States and Canada, it has been impossible to get 
any special rates for members of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association meeting at Niagara Falls, in September 
next. Most of the railroads issue excursion tickets to 
Niagara at a very small reduction, which are avail- 
able ‘to everybody. Should the pools break, or any ar- 
rangement be made before the meeting, the committee 
will notify members by postal card. 

T. J. MACMAHAN, 


New York, July 13th, 1882. Committee on Railroads. 


North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association.— 
| The third annual meeting of the North Carolina Pharma- 
| ceutical Association will convene in the Opera House at 
| Winston, N. C., Wednesday, August gth, at 10 A.M. 
| Winston is an enterprising and healthful up-country 
| town, in full view of the mountains, The climate is good, 
‘and the hotel accommodations excellent. Druggists will 
| do well to avail themselves of this opportunity to visit the 
mountains and meet with members of their profession from 
different parts of the State. 

The local secretary and business committee have made 
| liberal arrangements for the comfort and pleasure of visit- 
ing members and their families. The meeting will no 
doubt be largely attended, and we hope you will make it 
convenient to be present. 

The object of the Association commends it to the favor- 
able consideration of every druggist in North Carolina. 
The present membership numbers one hundred and sixty- 
two, and includes many of the best pharmacists in the 
State. Every member of the profession should seek to 
enjoy the benefits and privileges of membership. 

Arrangements have been made with all the railroad 
companies for reduced rates of transportation. 

Blank applications for membership are ready for those 
who desire them. T. C. SMITH, 

Cuarvortre, N. C. Secretary. 





Recent Discoveries of Amber in and near Berlin 
have been so promisingly large that predictions are made 
that the region will yet become a competitor of the 
amber fishing stations along the shores of the Baltic. Near 
what is called the port, a large deposit has been found, and 
in the Genthiner-strasse during a single week more than a 
hundred well-sized pieces weredug up. In the Landgrafen- 
strasse, in ancient alluvial soil, about 12 feet down, a sys- 
tematic bed of amber was found. Not far from the city 
another discovery has also been made. Berlin is known to 
be built on sand, and considerable surprise is expressed 
that amber should be turn in it, and especially that its 
presence should have remained unknown until this late 


day. 
PHARM. CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


N. B.—The officers of Societies, Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Pharm. Associations, etc., will oblige us by forwarding 
schedules of their meetings, lists of officers, and any changes 
that may be desirable. 





Date. Society Meetings. 





Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.—Trustees’ M. 

Maryland Coll. Pharm.—Trustees’ M. 

St. Joseph (Missouri) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet. 

Thurs. 3d. |New York Coll. Pharm.—Trustees’ Meet. 
ouisville Coll. Pharm.—Pharm, Meet. 

Massachusetts Coll. Pharm.—Trustees’ M. 


Tues. Ist. 


Frid. 4th. |American Chem. Soc.—Meet. at New York. 
Mon, 7th. {Erie Co. Pharm. Asso.—An. Meet. at Buffalo. 
Tues. 8th. |Wisconsin Pharm. Assoc. at, Oshkosh (on 


8th, gth, and roth). 
Pittsburgh Coll. Pharm.—Trust. Meet. 
Chicago Coll. Pharm.—Trust. Meet. 
Kings Co. Pharmaceutical Soc.—Meeting at 
Brooklyn. 
National Coll. Pharm.—Meet. 
Wed. gth. |North Carolina Pharm. Assoc.—Annual 
Meeting at Winston. 
Thurs, toth.| Newark Pharm. Asso.—Meet. 
Louisville Coll. Pharm.—Direct. Meet. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.—Alumni Ph. M. 
Maryland Coll. Pharm.—Meet. 
New York German Apoth. Society.—Meet. 
Tues. 15th. |St. Louis Coll. Pharm.—Trust. & Alumni M. 
St. Joseph (Missouri) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet. 
Tues. 22d. |Boston Druggists’ Assoc.—Meet. 
Thurs, 31st. |KingsCo. Boardof Pharm.—M. at Brooklyn. 























